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CELLOPHANE CREAM: Since nearly 
everybody uses Cellophane for some- 
thing (except the stork in delivering UPSoN: 

Little Strangers), ‘tis no surprise to Harry R. She 
see it encasing ice cream rolls. Ad- 


promoted 
vantages: Visibility. ease of filling. 


dd j 
© Upson Co, 


years. 


“CHORD IN G": Orchestra Leader Arnold Johnson, left, may demand 
radio's version of ‘‘the hook’’ when Ray Perkins, right, hits a sour note 
in jest. But Feen-a-mint is indulgent toward the monkeyshines of its 
Amateur Hour master of ceremonies. For the air program is winning huzzahs 
from Feen-a-mint salesmen. dealers, iobbers. See story on page 306. 


AMODEC: That's the trade name for American Modern Decoration, a furniture 


line which is changing buyers’ attitude from ‘‘Ho-hum” to ‘’Gimme!"’ Adap- 
table to many styles of architecture, it is particularly suited to mass produc- 
tion for the ‘Packaged House’ of the near future. Makers: Thomasville Chair Com- 
pany and Finch Furniture Company. of Thomasville, North Carolind. See page 326. 


REGISTRATION— 


... the largest sales total in our field of business. And it’s due 
to the same appeal an automobile makes to modern women 
. . « Time-saving, and the expansion of personal activities. 

Your car offers weather-proof starting, brilliant speed, 
easier parking, cuts more and more time off a woman's 
business day. One of the Companion’s main jobs is salvag- 
ing hours from workaday routine. 

Your finger-tip operation, deep luxurious seats, better 
provision for golf bags and luggage, inspire participation 


in a hundred interests heretofore restricted. The Compan- 


OVER 2,580,000 


ion strongly advocates these new interests—discusses them in 
practical detail. 

So your job is closely allied with ours. 

More and more you build your product for progressive 
women. More and more you parallel the appeal that has 
brought us 2,580,000 readers—1,788,000 with motor cars 
—1,571,000 who drive themselves. 

Figure the advertising power of such a hook-up, especially 
now that women are influencing car purchases more than 


men—as reported by the shows! 


If you'd like proof that women are really going places, ask for the report of a recent survey among Companion 
readers. Their activities make a list as long as your production dreams—with a spread as wide as your sales territory. 


WOMAN'S 


THE 
CROWELL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


HOME e PUBLISHERS OF COLLIER’S 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

THE COUNTRY HOME... MORE 
THAN 8,300,000 CIRCULATION 
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BATTLE CRY 


Little did the rugged young Ameri- 
cans, who snuggled contentedly into 
bed as their fond mothers blew out 
the kerosene lamps on a certain night 
in the middle 80’s, reckon on the sad 
fate that lay around the corner. 


They were about to run full tilt 
into the power of Great Fiction! 


For they woke to that doleful day 
when “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” ap- 
pearing first in a magazine, started to 
cut his devastating swath through 
the hearts of doting female parents. 

Overriding the horrified protests 
of fathers and sons alike, legions of 
women dragged their resisting dar- 
lings into the stores to buy lace col- 
lars and cuffs and velvet suits. 

Wallace Eddinger was one of three 
child actors who created the title role 
on the stage after the novel had 
swept the country like a plague. At 
the death of the author, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, in 1924, he said, 
“To play the part of ‘Cedric’ I had 
to have long golden curls, wear white 
cuffs and be,oh,so sweet. As a result 
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CEDRIC (Little Lord Fauntleroy) with his 
dog and pigeons 


the other boys used to call me ‘Sissy’. 
There were other kids who were glad 
when the Fauntleroy vogue died. 
Their mothers dressed them as coun- 
terparts of me in the role and they 
were always getting into fights.” 


Perhaps you think this hard-boiled 
world has ceased to react to such a 
display of emotion. 


But how else will you explain the 
way in which women last year aped 
the hair-dress of “Little Women”, 
or the increased interest in Oriental 
decorations that followed Pearl 


EQOQOOLQGO GOOLE LY Fd. 


“THE MOST INFLUENTIAL ‘ 
BOOKS, AND THE TRUEST 


WORKS OF FICTION,” SAID 
ROB’T LOUIS STEVENSON. 
“THEY RE-ARRANGE, THEY 
REPEAT, THEY CLARIFY 
THE LESSONS OF LIFE” 
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IN THEIR INFLUENCE, ARE : 


Buck’s Chinese novels in Cosmo- 
politan ? 

For two such apparent examples of 
fiction’s emotional power there are 
scores of far less obvious reactions. 


In Cosmopolitan this always pres- 
ent but unobtrusive sales sugges- 
tion extends to its illustrations. 

Not only are Cosmopolitan artists 
naturally keen to dress their illustra- 
tions in the setting that fits the story, 
but a capable stylist keeps a vigilant 
eye open for every opportunity to 
show how good clothes, accessories 
and decorations in the illustrations 
may add a subtle touch to the emo- 
tional power of its fiction. 

The most stimulating —the most 
profitable background for Effective 
Advertising is the emotional power 
of GREAT FICTION. Men who 
sell know this power. 

Those who know it best use Cos- 
mopolitan most, for Cosmopolitan, 
by critical appraisal, publishes more 
GREAT FICTION per issue than 
any other important magazine. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
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Payroll for Everybody 


On March 8 the Hupp Motor Car Corporation announced its 
willingness to put practically anybody in the United States on its 
payroll. But on March 12 Archie M. Andrews, chairman of the 
board, famed as an idea man who knows how to put big deals on 
their feet, and creator of the new payroll plan, told us the an- 
nouncement had been slightly premature. But maybe Hupp will 
do the trick anyway. 


This is the idea: Hupp will offer every one of its 250,000 
owners a chance to go on the corporation’s payroll to receive $5 
a week for four weeks. All they have to do is supply the name 
of a car-buying prospect whom a Hupp salesman can convert into 
a buyer. Immediately upon sending in his suggestions, each 
owner gets one of Mr. Andrews’ little flameless lighters as a 
gift . . . the kind of lighters the resourceful Mr. Andrews last 
Summer promoted on golf links everywhere by using the country’s 
caddies as his sales force. 


“Under this plan,” said Chairman Andrews’ first announce- 
ment, ‘‘the Hupp Motor Car Corporation will pay out during the 
coming half year not less than $500,000. Checks are already 
going out.” This would be only the start. The plan offers $5 
weekly checks not only to Hupp owners, but to anybody. That 
part of the scheme is to come later. But Hupp expects to add 
$25,000,000 to its sales, at least. 


Mr. Andrews believes that if a great many companies through- 
out the land which have something to sell were to adopt the 
same idea—which he gallantly offers to America—the entire 
country would regain an optimistic attitude and the national 
volume of business would leap. Maybe he is converting us into 
a nation of 120,000,000 salesmen. Who knows? 


Skippy’s Rebellion 


Skippy has decided that radio is not for him. He does not 
like some of the things the Charles H. Phillips Chemical Com- 
pany, for whose Dental Magnesia he has been at work these two 
years, has called on him to do. There'll be no more broad- 
casts after the present series ends. 


The decision, of course, was not made by Skippy himself. Al- 
though he has made some exciting—even devastating, decisions, 
in his 11 years of personifying the normal nine-year-old American 
boy, he is, after all, merely a creature of Percy Crosby's imagina- 
tion. 

In whatever way Skippy is projected, Mr. Crosby, it is said, 
likes to keep the use of the medium in key with the character. 
The principal types of media which have been used for him have 
been newspaper cartoons of him, books, radio, motion pictures 
and some 25 different kinds of products. Even at the risk of 
reducing his own annual income to, say $100,000, Mr. Crosby 
insists that there be consistency in each interpretation. 


Skippy sold Wheaties for General Mills for a couple of years 
on the air before he transferred his allegiance to toothpaste. Only 
one continuity type of program, says Fred A. Wish, business 


agent for Skippy, Inc., has had as long a radio run as he, and 
perhaps none has been more popular with the kids. More than 
a million of them, for example, have joined Skippy clubs. 


The sponsors, however, Mr. Crosby thinks, have been inclined 
to introduce too much “high adventure.” To him it seems that 
there is adventure enough for a small boy, just in sliding down 
banisters (spilling a person or two en route) and climb bing 
chandeliers, without trying to take him up in an airplane. 


Mr. Crosby is quite jealous of his energetic brain-child. He 
may be a better business man by turning down offers (as he has 
done) which he believed were not directly related to the original 
Skippy, or which gave the lad’s large group of followers 4 
cockeyed impression of him. 


The list of Skippy products, for example, consists of things 
which a child of his age would normally use: playsuits and 
sweaters, caps and ties, underwear, ice cream and candy, paints 
and crayons and coloring sets, several Skippy games, knives and 
“wheel goods” and play yard equipment. Soon there will be 
Skippy belts and belt buckles, and marbles. There have, of course, 
been several Skippy books. 


The Hearst people control the syndication of the Skippy news- 
paper strips. Mr. Crosby, now in his early forties, had been a 
run-of-the-mill cartoonist on several newspapers before the idea 
hit him. He wanted a character who would personify the vim 
and vigor of the young American boy—a boy every other boy 
would pal around with, and toward whom every parent would 
feel a judicious blending of affection and dismay. Two hundred 
newspapers, most of them in the United States, present him daily 
now. 


Mr. Crosby, it is expected, will transfer the radio Skippy to 
the movies. There were movie “dramas” of him, several years 
ago, which a lot of people liked. As far as we know Mr. 
Crosby liked them, too. The new movies would be a cartoon 
series, with Mr. Crosby drawing the “master” pictures. 


Percy Crosby's “definite ideas’ are not confined to the ways in 
which he thinks Skippy should be projected. Several years ago 
he wrote a book on “philosophy.” (We did not read it, but 
it was so “hot” he had to publish it himself.) He also carried 
on a fight of his own against Prohibition. He works in semi- 
retirement down on his place at McLean, Virginia. The place 
is big enough to give scope to his imagination. 


Keep Your Dates 


Date pads are all right in their way, Gordon Laurence thought 
to himself some six months ago. It is good to write down the 
things you are going to do and the people you are going to meet. 
The trouble is, though, that after you have done them, the page 
is torn off and the record of the “doing’’ lost. And sometimes 
the record of when a thing was done is important. 


So Gordon Laurence, whose principal business is vice-president 
of Nascon Service, Inc., a sales promotion organization in the 
Lincoln Building, New York, worked out a spiral-bound book 
which he called “Week at a Glance,” for appointments and memo- 
randa. On each double-page spread of it is a business week, 
Monday to Saturday, inclusive, with enough lines for writing in 
about everything you plan to do—or did. At the top of each 
spread was a line which said, “For the week beginning Monday 
—-— , 193—.”". And all you had to do was to scribble in the 
date to make the record complete. 


In odd moments between a lot oi other jobs, Laurence worked 
the thing out. It would be, he thought, a good gift from, say, 
the sales manager of a company to his “force,” or from the 
president to his dealers. He soon had eleven different types, vary- 
ing with the types of covers employed from 75 cents to $5, re- 
tail. All but the cheapest are leather. The costliest is “Florentine 
hand-tooled.” Some have the weeks dated in; some do not. 
Laurence thinks the latter enjoy greater possibilities. Date-pad 
business until now has been concentrated pretty much around the 
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turn of the year. Few will buy a 1935 pad, for example, afte 
February or March. There are 59 or 90 useless pages in it. 
Laurence thinks the undated idea will help to spread sales 
“Week at a Glance” throughout the year. 


In the last four months—engineer, designer, production man- 
ager and sales force, all by himself—he has got distributio: 
it in gift departments of department stores throughout the coun- 
try. The sales have not been startling—about 50,000. 
formal introduction, in fact, took place at the gift shows j 
Chicago and New York this month. But the largest market, he 
expects, will be among companies who buy the thing in quantity 
for use as a good will medium. 


He showed us one carrying a company imprint. Bound into 
the front of it was a signed letter from a top executive individual- 
ly addressed to each dealer who would receive it. Each month, 
as the recipient turned the page, he read a message (written by 
Laurence) about the products of that company. As he reviewed 
his dates, of necessity he reviewed the messages too. 


One company, he said, is planning to buy 22,vuu of these. 


Lately, Laurence got to thinking about the “tons” of literature 
sent by the home office of the average company, which the sales- 
man never uses. If I stop a salesman on the street and ask him 
what he is carrying around with him, what do I usually find? 
Only his expense account sheet. The rest of it is too bulky. 


So he proceeded to adapt “Week at a Glance” to a new sys- 
tem which he called “Day at a Glance.” The memoranda part 
of it is looseleaf. A customer's criticism, an idea of his own . 
anything a salesman thinks worth noting, he can jot down on the 
spot, tear out that night and mail into the home office as is. It 
simplifies report-making, says Laurence. But in it also, in com- 
pact and permanent form, is put “‘all the vital data he ought to 
have’ about the company’s business. There is a place also for 


letters from the home office—new prices, discounts, offerings, and 
such. 


“Day at a Glance” made its first appearance at the recent gift 
shows. 


There ought to be a big business, he thinks, in helping people 
to remember easily. 


Nation’s Play Bill: $4,000,000,000 


We can’t all have miniature railroads to play with, as do 
Vincent Astor and Minton Cronkhite. Only an Astor or a Cronk- 
hite can afford to spend $50,000 on one. But now that a power 
lathe for the basement can be had for $75, many Americans can 
afford to play with that. And practically anybody can spend $2 
for a light steel fishing rod. The time has come for a lot of 


people to be told how pleasantly they can develop play hobbies. 
It builds business for the country. 


Leisure League of America, Inc., which will run a “Hobby 
Round-Up” in the New York Port Authority Building beginning 
May 1—and hopes it will help revive the olden tyme “May Day 
Is Play Day’ spirit—tells us the nation’s play has already de- 
veloped a four billion dollar business. Here are some of its 
estimates of what this country now spends each year for leisure: 
Toys at wholesale $75,000,000 (of which $6,000,000 is for adult 
games, not counting the electric trains bought for Johnny and op- 
erated by dad); golf goods, $23,000,000; fishing tackle, $7,000,- 
000; photographic products, $250,000,000; garden seeds, $7,000,- 
000; skates, $25,000,000; baseball goods, $5,000,000; musical in- 
struments, $23,000,000 at wholesale of which about half is spent 
for pianos; and so on down the list. 


Group amusement enterprises are growing steadily more numer- 
ous in this country, too, says Leisure League. Motion picture 
theatres have risen to about 20,000 houses with an estimated 
weekly attendance of 100,000,000. Film theatre income increased 
from $500,000,000 in 1919 to $1,400,000,000, in 1930. The coun- 
try has 750 commercially operated amusement parks exclusive of 
playgrounds. There are 2,400 fairs, from small country fairs to 
great expositions, and nearly 5,000 small traveling outdoor shows 


There's a lot of business in America’s leisure. It’s growing, too. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending March 15, 1935: 


In the fortnight 
there has been a 
slight decline in 
most of the in- 
dices of business 
activity—but the 
decline in senti- 
ment has been even greater. The decline in sentiment 
seems to be traceable less to the slight decline in business 
activity than to the many uncertainties that prevail as a re- 
sult of Congress and other governmental bodies. 


Business Better 
Than Sentiment 


@ @ @ Adverse court decisions on the NRA and other 
New Deal acts, delays and bickerings in Congress, interna- 
tional monetary uncertainties and the mouthings of Huey 
Long, have caused many people to think that business is 
worse than it actually is. 


@ @ @ Manufacturing activity is still at a high level, 
as compared with most of 1934, and figures do not indicate 
that inventories in most industries are unwieldy. Sales of 
automobiles to consumers, for example, have increased 
rapidly, and thus inventories in) the hands of dealers have 
not accumulated to a point which necessitates any immediate 
production curtailment. Purchases of steel, other than from 
the automobile makers, have been increased recently. The 
oil industry has been exceptionally active since the first of 
the year. Building activity, while still at an abnormally 
low level, has been making contra-seasonal gains. The 
trend of commodity prices has been favorable. 


@ @ @ The editors of Economics Statistics, Inc., sum 
up the outlook, “It can be concluded that the supply, de- 
mand and price conditions now affecting business are favor- 
able and that the principal unfavorable factors are political 
in nature. We feel, therefore, that business volume will 
show further gains during the next month. This gain may 
not be so great as is seasonally normal, but in view of the 
current relatively high level of business, a gain of less than 
seasonal proportion will be encouraging.” 


@ @ @ Congressional Intelligence, Inc., Washington 
correspondents for SALES MANAGEMENT, look for a long 
session of Congress—certainly to the middle of June. That 
isn't exactly cheering news, but we might as well know the 
worst in advance. 


@ @ @ The Commodity Research Bureau, which last 
year gained considerable fame for its predictions regarding 
the location and severity of the drought, now calls attention 
to less than normal rainfall in many sections of the country, 
especially in and near the Rocky Mountain area. On the 
other hand, most of the Pacific Coast states, the North Cen- 
tral section of the Middle West, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Maine and New Hampshire have had rainfall 
above normal during the period of October to March. 


@® @ @ Henry Ford last week reiterated his belief in 
high wages. “Unless the worker in American industry is 
enabled to use and enjoy the products of industry, the 
natural balance cannot be maintained. Our only market is 
our people. I believe that wages will continue to go higher, 
not as a result of politics, or from purely humanitarian 
motives, but as a result of the kind of management that 
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will enable men to earn more. Industry cannot pay men 
what they do not earn, but it can create methods by which 
men, with the same effort, or even less, can earn more and 
so receive more. . . . I do not believe that production costs 
are ever really decreased by reducing wages, but I have 
known higher wages usually to bring lower costs.” 


@ @ @ The Brookmire Economic Service calls atten- 
tion to the fact that currently we are seeing the fourth 
major effort of industry to rise out of the depression. The 
first one, in 1932, was cut short by the banking crisis. The 
second one, in 1933, fell under the weight of its own 
speculative excesses, while the third was adversely affected 
by crop, labor and political disturbances. They think that 
basic recovery sources are sufficiently strong to preclude the 
occurrence of any setbacks as serious as those of the previ- 
Ous years. 


@ @ @ The Labor Bureau figures show that for the 
most recent month the employment index has risen from 
73.3% of the 1923-25 average to 78.6% ; and the payroll 
index has risen from 54.0% to 64.1%. A true measure of 
business recovery takes into consideration the condition of 
the workers as well as the expansion of industrial output. 


@ @ @ Industries catering to the leisure hours are 
prospering. The U. S. Playing Card Company jumped its 
1933 earnings of $409,000 to $800,000 in 1934, showing 
the trend toward leisure and also the inability to curb the 
gambling instinct in human nature. Stock Exchange trad- 
ing was almost cut in half last year, but racing and card 
playing flourished. Shipping people are also optimistic. 
Practically all of the cruises from New York City this 
Winter have been booked full, and there have been more 
ships on the vacation service than last year. 


@ @ @ Newspapers are read by 87% of the people, 
according to figures based on a consumer survey made by 
the Bureau of Advertising of the A. N. P. A. in 15 cities. 


All existing records for movement of railroad freight 
through the great Rouge plant of the Ford Motor 
Company were broken in February. The movement ot 
freight in and out of the plant exceeded 30,000 cars, 
topping the previous record made in April, 1930. Feb- 
ruary’s production schedule was 130,000 V-8 cars and 
trucks. The March schedule is even higher. 
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The Irving 
Fisher All- 
Commodity In- 
dex of Whole- 
sale Prices remains practically at the top of the depression 
upturn—82% of 1926 normal. . . . Bank debits for the 
country as a whole, New York City excluded, are running 
from 5 to 10% above last year and last week were up 21% 
—the best showing since December. . . . Automobile produc- 
tion currently is 90.3% of the 1927-1930 normal... . 
Electric power output for the week ended March 2 was the 
best for that period in the last five years. . . . Awards for 
private construction are increasing steadily, but public con- 
struction is lower. . . . Freight car loadings are up slightly 
from last year. The shipments of miscellaneous freight are 
considerably above. 


Facts and Figures 


@ @ @ Department store sales increased from Janu- 
ary to February, a period during which they usually show 
little change. The Federal Reserve Board index was 75 
for the month (the 1923-25 average is 100) compared with 
72 in January. The value of sales was 5% greater than a 
year ago. The largest increases were in the Kansas City, 
Richmond and San Francisco districts. 


@ @ @ Volume of retail trade in the rural areas ap- 
pears to be the largest at this season since 1930. While the 
farmers’ carry-over of last year’s crop is not great, prices of 
most products have advanced proportionately much more 
than the amounts sold have declined, so that income has 
gained. This is particularly true of dairy and livestock. 


@ @ @ Nicholas Roosevelt, writing in the New York 
Herald-Tribune from the Middle West, reports a distinct 
increase in sales of rural real estate, as well as an upturn 
in purchases of consumer products and agricultural equip- 
ment, and believes that the effect will ultimately be felt in 
the still stagnant durable goods industries. 


@ @ @ The editor of the Voluntary and Cooperative 
Groups Magazine made a survey of the dollar volume of 
the groups field. He estimates an annual volume of $30,- 
800 by 100,000 stores in the voluntary and cooperative 
groups field. 


@ @ @ Household magazine has prepared an analysis 
from Polk automobile sales, which shows that 44% of the 
new passenger car sales last year were made to people living 
in towns of 10,000 and under—an increase over the 40% 
figure of 1933. Thirty-nine states show greater percentage 
gains in new car sales in the small towns than in the cities. 


Sally Rand 
and Henry Ford and out-of-doors 
auditorium for 


the San Diego California-Pacific Exposition this Summer, 
and Sally Rand deciding to honor the Fair with her pres- 
ence, the success of the Exposition should be assured. Henry 
and Sally were the most successful pullers-in at the Chicago 
Fair last Summer. 


With Henry 
Ford awarding a 
$2,000,000 con- 
tract for an 


exhibit building 


@ @ @ Objections are raised against sales taxes on the 
ground that they are nuisances and that the burden falls 
more heavily on the poor than on the rich, but the fact 
remains that these taxes seem to work. New York City’s 
sales tax is bringing in so much more money than was 


anticipated that the city income tax has been postponed ; 
less than two years ago frantic predictions were heard in 
Mississippi that if the sales tax went through, grass would 
grow on the streets and the villages would be deserted 
but instead, a Collier’s representative reports that the tax 
“has made the state treasury almost opulent and has bene- 
fitted the retail merchants.” 


@ @ @ A news report from Los Angeles indicates 
that incomes have taken a terrific jump and/or that people 
are in an easy spending mood regardless of income. The 
Los Angeles Turf Club ran a 65-day inaugural meeting at 
Santa Anita. The intake was great enough to pay off the 
original investment of $800,000, plus operating expenses 
and more than $500,000 in stakes money, with several 
hundred thousand left over for good measure. The amaz- 
ing part of it was that horse racing ran as a counter-attrac- 
tion to other successful sports ventures around Los 
Angeles, such as the capacity crowd of 85,000 persons at 
the Rose Bowl to see Alabama whip Stanford; 5 open golf 
championships worth more than $25,000 in prize money; 
and very successful dirt track automobile races, boxing 
bouts, six-day bike race, professional tennis and football 
games, etc. 


@ @ @ The modified form A2 of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission apparently has released a flood of 
capital financing. On March 8, Swift & Company filed an 
application for the issuance of $43,000,000 of bonds bear- 
ing the lowest interest rate—334%—carried by any indus- 
trial bond offering in a generation. Three days later the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company registered a projected $45,- 
000,000 bond issue refunding 514 bonds at 4%. 


@ @ @ How thorough a job was accomplished by the 
Commission in cutting its red tape is revealed by the fact 
that whereas the Republic Steel Corporation, which brought 
out a new security issue recently under the old form, had to 
file 2,000 pages of information, the Swift statement is 
compressed within 60 pages. Government officials believe 
that the frozen capital log jam is now broken. ‘‘Some- 
thing is rolling,” declared James M. Landis, S. E. C. Com- 
missioner. 


@ @ @ A nation-wide survey by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board among 800 representative companies, 
with a total employment of 811,308 workers, shows that 
88% have advanced wage rates since January, 1933; 63% 
have raised non-executive salaries, and 41% have increased 
executive salaries. Nearly half the increases reported were 
made during the second half of 1933; one-third during the 
first half of 1934, and one-eighth during the second half. 


@ @ @ The report reveals that both in granting in- 
creases and making reductions in wage rates, a flat per- 
centage applicable to all employes, or to a particular group, 
was more frequently employed than the method of making 
individual adjustments. ; 


@ @ @ Men who have worked up through the sales 
organization seem to be preferred these days over the 
production men, financiers and lawyers, as heads of com- 
panies. For example, Paul G. Hoffman, for years in charge 
of sales for Studebaker, acted as president during the trying 
receivership period, and last week was rewarded by being 
made head of the newly reorganized Studebaker Corpora- 
tion. George Keller, who likewise grew up in the sales 
end of the business, was made vice-president in charge of 
sales. 


Reprints oj Significani Trend: are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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The Sales Whirl: 


to Groceries 


Employes Rewarded: Morris M. Einson, founder and presi- 

dent of Einson-Freeman Company, Long Island City lithog- Scenic Attractions: Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation uses 

raphy firm, terns over the business to a group of his em- plenty of damsels to illustrate its house organ. The monthly 

ployes. He - shown handing the necessary legal docu- rotogravure’s articles describe and picture parks, playgrounds 

ments to N. J. Leigh, new president. Looking on, from left and the joys of the outdoors. Readers whose appetite for 

to right, Officers William G. Adams, Albert Hailparn, Lawrence wanderlust is thus whetted, motor to the beauty spots—and 
J. Engel, Mr. Leigh, Francis D. Gonda and Leo Einson. they have to use gas to get there. See story on page 334. 


Ubiquitous: Beneath the nightgown, 

you don’t need to be told, is Mickey 

Mouse, though in a new role—a hot 

water bottle for kids. Made of heavy- 

Recent History: Herbert Putnam, at left, Librarian of Congress, receives weight rubber, in blue, pink and 

from Wilfred W. Fry, center, president of N. W. Ayer & Son, a book white, the bottle is serviceable as well 

containing first pages of 1,314 dailies published March 4, 1933. Martin as amusing to youngsters. Seiberling 

A. Roberts, superintendent of the Library reading room, at right. Th: Latex Products, Akron, manufacturer ; 
newspapers were entered in Ayer’s annual Exhibition of Newspaper price $1. 

Typography. They will be carefully preserved. 


Newfangled Store: Grocery Guild 
of America has no bloody car- 
casses on view in the meat de- 
partment of thissmodel store. Wall 
pictures of appetizing meats, 
flowers in wall boxes, give cheer- 
ful, different atmosphere. Story 
on page 316. 


Abbott Adman: (Left) Charles 
S. Downs succeeds the late C. R. 
Jackson as advertising manager 
of Abbott Laboratories, Chicago 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
Mr. Downs has been with the Ab- 
bott advertising department for 
the last four years. 
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BY 
SAUNDERS NORVELL 


Is Your Business 
Growing Senile? 


Businesses, like men, grow old... 
and stop to rest along the highway, 
leaving the aggressive fighting to 
younger, more energetic competitors. 


Photo by W. Armstrong Roberts 
“This is one of the best articles you have ever writ- 
ten,” we told Saunders Norvell, when this manu- 
script came in. You, too, will like it, we think. It’s 
about businesses that, like men, gradually grow old 
and slow up, making way for younger, more ener- 
getic, less smug competitors. 
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HILE the stock market is 

in the doldrums, while sales 

of shares in Wall Street 

have fallen to their lowest 
point, it is interesting to read reports 
from statisticians that retail business 
all over the country is better. The auto- 
mobile business is better. Steel business 
is looking up. Outside of the chorus 
girls, the country as a whole has not 
been shedding many tears because of 
the trials and tribulations of Wall 
Street. 

We have read of this reason and 
that as accounting for the improvement 
of retail trade. One of the reasons 
often repeated is that the money being 

oured out with the hand of a Midas 
by the national government is now 
commencing to work in various parts 
of the country and thereby helping 
retail trade. But I think there may be 
another reason—one I have not seen 
advanced in any of the financial 
papers it is unfortunately necessary for 
us to read. That reason is that—be- 
cause of the depression in Wall Street, 
because of the monotonous steadiness 
of stocks at very low levels, because of 
the difficulty of bringing out new se- 
curities under the supervision of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
—the erstwhile Wall Street sucker has 
been accumulating a surplus. Wall 
Street for many months has not been 
relieving him of his savings. Conse- 
quently, he is actually buying things 
that he needs at home. He is making 
purchases for his wife and family. He 
is trading in his old automobile and 
getting a new one. It looks as if the 
Wall Street lamb were disposing of 
his wool in other markets. 


Wanted: A Blood Transfusion 


This idea may be surprising. But 
when I observe some of my friends I 
am inclined to believe there is a lot 
of truth in it. A number of them, to 
my own personal knowledge, are leav- 
ing the market severely alone and are 
using their surplus funds to paint and 
repair their homes, buy new refrigera- 
tors, cars, furniture and many other 
things, which helps retail business in 
all of its ramifications. 

Conditions now existing are also 
producing another unusual trend in 
business—something that has been un- 
der way so quietly that it has hardly 
been noticed. What I refer to is the 
revivification of old and run-down 
businesses. In this, that, and the other 
line, we are hearing of businesses 
that are being taken in hand and given 
a transfusion of new business blood. 

A business, you know, just like hu- 
man beings, grows old. When a young 
man starts a business he must suc- 
ceed. He is full of driving ambition. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


He thinks of his business day and 
night. As the business in these early 
stages usually consumes all of the 
money he possesses and all he can bor- 
row, it leaves the young man poor. 
His salary, if any, is small. He is not 
tempted by the size of his pocketbook 
or the size of his salary to devote his 
time and thoughts to spending money 
for pleasure. There is no concentra- 
tion more intense than that of the 
young man getting started in his own 
business. As Maude Adams once said 
in one of her plays: “It is an interest- 
ing sight to see a Scotchman on the 
make.” 


Average Business Man’s Story 


Then, the family of this young man 
is small and young. His wife takes 
care of the children. Beyond kissing 
them goodnight, they usually take up 
very little of his time. As extravagant 
entertainment is not frequent in his 
modest home, his friends and neigh- 
bors do not overburden him with their 
attentions. Usually the friends of this 
young merchant are his business friends 
and associates, other young men also 
struggling to make their start in life. 
So, with energy, hard work, frugality 
and close attention, the small business 
grows. It becomes profitable. It in- 
creases out of its surplus. Bankers 
with watchful eyes pick out this young 
fellow as being a ‘‘comer.”” His credit 
is good. By borrowing money and 
using it carefully in his business, he 
increases the field of his operations. 

But alas, time passes! Our hero 
does not know it, but these years of 
progress, development, hard work and 
frugality are the happiest years he will 
ever have. Both he and his wife look 
forward to the happy days to come in 
some far off future. They look for- 
ward to the days when having accumu- 
lated a sufficient competence they can 
have all the things they have wanted 
all their lives. They can have leisure. 
They can travel. The distant fields 
are always the greenest. 

This young man at his start in busi- 
ness has gradually surrounded him- 
self with other young men. They all 
enthusiastically work along together. 
They have their trials and tribulations, 
and they also have their victories. But, 
as I have said above, time passes! After 
a while the business begins to grow 
old. When it is old it is far more 
impressive outwardly than it was in its 
early struggling days. With success 
and apparent security, however, comes 
a letting down in the old-time energy 
and progressiveness. The family has 
grown up. Mature sons and daugh- 
ters require more time and attention 
than small children. Frequently they 
are not only responsibilities, but ac- 
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tual obligations. They take up time, 
and this time is taken away from the 
business. Along come grandchildren, 
and they also consume time which is 
taken away from the business. Then, 
in the mind of our young business man 
who is now growing old, there is an- 
other thought. The span of life is 
limited. Why work so hard? He has 
accumulated a competence. Why not 
enjoy more leisure in his declining 
years ? 

Unfortunately for his firm (and I 
am looking at this problem from a 
strictly business angle), all the other 
young fellows who started with him in 
the business and who were added to 
the business as it grew, have also grown 
old. They too have assumed respon- 
sibilities and obligations of various 
kinds, and all of this, unconsciously 
to them, has been at the expense of 
their former close attention to the 
business. 

So, in many businesses, we find the 
whole organization has grown old at 
once. The years have slipped by, and 
these men not only have not realized 
the changes that have taken place with 
them, but have been totally oblivious 
to them. Now, with the depression, 
with sales falling off, there is some- 
thing lacking in the business. The once 
powerful mainspring has lost its tem- 
per. The business has grown old, and 
is surrounded by other businesses in the 
hands of young men who are now 
working just as hard as the heads of 
the old business worked in their early 
days. The defeats that the older com- 
pany meets are attributed to every oth- 
er cause except the fact that the head 
men in the business have slowed down. 
Some have grown rich and others have 
grown poor, but throughout the whole 
organization the old fighting spirit 
has departed. 


A Firm Defeated by Weariness 


I am writing this article because it 
has just been one of my duties to go 
over the records of a business 85 years 
old. This business started in a small 
way. It grew in just the manner I 
have described above. Then, when it 
had grown old, it stopped to rest along 
the highway, just as an old, weary 
man must rest. I have gone over the 
figures of this business for all these 
years—the first advertisement, the 
great advertising campaigns, the splen- 
did profits. Then came the canker of 
success. All this showed in the figures 
of their account books as clearly as if 
the human story had been written in 
words. The rise and fall of a great 
business! 

The hard times have cleaned out 
many such businesses. They have not 
failed. They have not gone into 


bankruptcy. They just lay down to 
rest, like old, tired men. 

Of course you will say: ‘Why 
didn’t they introduce new blood into 
this business before it was too late?” 

Yes, that is what should have been 
done. That is what should be done 
in any of the other fellows’ businesses. 
But alas, too frequently it is not the 
thing you think you should do in your 
own. The passing of time is too 
gradual. The chains of habit are 
welded link by link until the chain is 
too strong to break. 


What of the Founder’s Sons? 


Sometimes an attempt may have 
been made to place new blood in the 
business, but this new blood usually 
has been found in the sons or other 
relatives of the old founders of the 
business. These sons and _ relatives 
usually have been brought up in an 
easy school. With their livings assured, 
the same necessity for making a suc- 
cess of their business careers is not in 
them. They have other ideas. I know 
for instance, one of our great busi- 
ness tycoons who, realizing the pass- 
ing of time, decided to pass his busi- 
ness to his son. The son was sent 
to a preparatory school and afterwards 
to one of our greatest colleges. He 
is a most intelligent young man. He 
has ambition and energy. But when 
at last his father said: “Now come 
into the business and learn it,’’ his 
answer was: ‘Father, we have all the 
money we need. To my mind, busi- 
ness is simply a means to acquire mon- 
ey, and the greatest idea behind the 
possession of money is the fact that 
it gives us freedom to live the kind 
of lives we wish to live. I am utter- 
ly indifferent to the rewards of a busi- 
ness life. My highest ambition is to 
be a professor of science.” This 
father was wise. He did not place 
his son in the business, but allowed 
him to carry out his bent. The boy 
is now a professor and is happy. The 
father picked out another young man, 
trained in the business, and is now 
schooling him to become its head. 

The development leading to the re- 
juvenation of many formerly profit- 
able businesses is that these businesses 
are being taken over, lock, stock and 
barrel by a new organization of young 
men, usually experienced in that line 
of business. There is an old saying: 
“Youth will be served.” So it is with 
young men. Thy cannot be held 
down. They cannot be side-tracked. 
They know the business. They may 
lack capital but, where they have 
a good proposition, this capital will 
be found. 

Throughout this land there are many 

(Continued on page 350) 
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¢100-a-Bottle Reward 


Brings Flood of Rye 


and Memories 


HE same once-famous name— 

Hunter Baltimore rye whiskey ; 

the same red-coated horseman 

on the label; the same slogan, 
“First Over the Bars” . . . all these 
were valuable, of course. But the 
group now directing the sales and pro- 
motional destinies of the old Hunter 
Gwynnbrook Distilling Corporation 
believed that, above all, they must also 
have the same whiskey. 

A lot of water has gone over the 
dam since June, 1919, and a lot of 
whiskey has disappeared. The group 
at the present Hunter Gwynnbrook— 
among them, Wallace Groves, presi- 
dent; Millard Bennett, general sales 
manager; A. J. Goetz, advertising 
manager—concluded that in order to 
reproduce _pre-Prohibition Hunter, 
they must get some. In order to get 
some, they must advertise for it. 

In the New York Times of Sun- 
day, March 3, appeared a four-inch by 
two columns ad, which said: ‘$100 
Reward: We want five sealed pre- 
war bottles (bottled before June, 
1919) of Hunter Baltimore rye... . 
I'll pay the owner or owners $100 in 
cash for each bottle.” Mr. Bennett 
suffixed his name and address, 44 
Wall Street, New York City. 


Drinkers 


The size of the reward, perhaps, 
was partly for promotional purposes. 
Mr. Bennett did not doubt that the 
necessary five bottles would be prompt- 
ly forthcoming. He had to guard, how- 
ever, against the possibility that some- 
one, in the ensuing 24 hours, might 
counterfeit a bottle or two of Hunter 
Baltimore rye. It was decided that the 
first five to appear on Monday morn- 
ing would receive the rewards. . . 
But he had not reckoned fully on the 
freaks. 

The Hunter Gwynnbrook offices 
were to open at 9 o'clock Monday 
morning. At 8 appeared in the build- 
ing Charles D. Starks, a gentleman ot 
about 50 years, member of a family 
of hardware merchants from Far 
Rockaway, Long Island, with a box 
bearing the legend, as we remember, 
of the Rogers Peet clothing stores. . . 
At 8:30 came Miss Florence Lewis of 
Queens Village. She carried a neatly- 
wrapped smaller package.... In the 
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Are Sentimentalists 


next few minutes other people, with 
packages, appeared. 

When the offices opened at 9, the 
rewards deal was promptly closed. Mr. 
Starks’ clothing box contained five bot- 
tles of obviously pre-Prohibition Hun- 
ter Baltimore rye. Not only that, but 
he said he still had at home the other 
seven of a case of a dozen Hunter 
Baltimores he inherited from a brother- 
in-law who had died last Summer. . . . 
Mr. Bennett wanted to do right by 


BY 
LAWRENCE 
M. 
HUGHES 


The need for the rye 
was real—the size of 
the reward partly 
shrewd publicity—but 
the answers to the lit- 
tle ad almost shamed 
the motives that put it 
in print. 


Miss Lewis, however, so he bought 
her one, along with four of Mr. Starks’ 
five. He may buy others from Mr. 
Starks, but not at $100 a bottle. . . 
On the day Prohibition went into ef- 
fect Miss Lewis had bought three 
Hunter Baltimore ryes, for medicinal 
purposes. In nearly 16 years she had 
consumed two of them, She had paid, 
she said, $1.95 a quart. 

The reward business, however, was 
by no means closed. Twenty-three per- 
sonal calls, 75 letters, 100 telephone 
calls in two or three days, brought 
whiskey, pre-Prohibition mementoes, 
and advice. The letters came from 
Massachusetts to Georgia. Most of the 
phone calls were from people who had 
no p-P. Hunter Baltimore left, but 
who enjoyed refreshing memories of 
it, and hoped that the new (which, in- 
cidentally, will be introduced, and pro- 


moted through Cecil 
Cecil agency, in the next few weeks) 
will be as good as the old. 

Mr. Bennett told us about the re. 
sponses first, and then, later that week, 
Mr. Goetz made a memento-and-ad- 


Warwick 


vice survey for us. One of the te- 
sponders, Mr. Goetz said, submitted an 
old promotional deck of Hunter play- 
ing cards. Another offered a program 
of Hammerstein’s Olympia Theatre, 
New York, dated January 6, 1896. It 
was for the final performance of Yvette 
Guilbert and ‘16 other acts.” (Ap- 
parently Oscar Hammerstein went in 
for vodvil.) There was a big ad tor 
Hunter in the program. The program 
was said to be the only one for that 
particular bill in existence. . . . There 
was considerable advice on how Hun- 
ter could be bought from old salesmen 
of the former company, and a tip from 
someone who had purchased it in tne 


railroad cafe in Venice, Italy, during 


the war. (Perhaps it was suggested, 
the cafe still had some.) 

Some people got the idea that it was 
merely quantities of old whiskey, 
whatever the brand, that was wanted. 
There were offers of Mt. Vernon, Old 
Overholt and such, for $100 a bottle. 
‘ Then there was a letter from a 
very wealthy Atlantan, who said he 
did have a bottle of p-H Hunter, but 
wouldn’t sell it, he valued it so highly. 

The case that troubled Messrs Ben- 
nett and Goetz the most was that of 
an old lady—a frail, wispy little crea- 
ture— who came lugging her Hunter 
bottle, too late. She needed the money, 
she said, and offered to sell it for al- 
most nothing. But rules were rules. . . . 

Confidentially, though, Mr. Goetz 
said that he thinks they'll buy it from 
her anyway. 
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BY 
BRUCE CROWELL 


Ewing Galloway 


Selling is a partnership which you and 
your firm share, and in which both of 
you profit proportionately. It is a digni- 
fied and worth-while partnership: The 
salesman who tries to “get by” with less 
than his best effort not only reduces his 
own profits but betrays a trust. 


You Are in Business 
for Yourself 


VERY now and then this old typewriter goes a bit 
sentimental—even a bit evangelistic. Today, un- 
der the influence of a day’s mail singularly full of 
knotty problems and cold logic all mixed up with 

the tingling “feel” of better business, its rattles are directed 
down the lane of a brief, but serious, discussion I’ve had 
on my chest for some time. 

That “better business” I mentioned isn’t any longer over 
the hill. It’s here. At least the opportunity is here. 
Wherefore we need, perhaps, a little clearer conception of 
the job we face as salesmen. 

If you've never thought of your selling job as a com- 
plete business which you own and operate yourself, take 
this minute to think of it that way. You're an executive 
because you have selling policies to define and carry out. 
You're a financial man, because you have to decide how 
best you can spend the firm’s money to turn that ex- 
penditure into profit in the form of sales, You're a manu- 
facturer—of some. definite service to some group of con- 
sumers. You're a general manager who must utilize cer- 


tain materials—personal effort, time, advertising, money— 
in such a way as to produce a profit when the books are 
balanced at the end of the year. 

If you can run that business intelligently, you are in a 
position to ask for a greater share of the profits you create. 
If you cannot manage it so, then every man who can 1s 
competing for your job. 

What I’m driving at is this: In a very real sense your 
job as a salesman is a trust in which you and your house 
are in partnership. It isn’t a horse-trading deal in which 
the company wants to give you the least salary it can to get 
something done in a manner barely good enough to get 
by. Nor is it a deal in which you are trying to deliver the 
least value possible and still retain your job. It is, on the 
other hand, a deal in which you and the company are both 
vitally interested in exactly the same things: A chance 
progressively to increase earnings, to insure the future, to 
help make jobs for others, and to get as big a measure as 
possible of fun and satisfaction out of doing something 
you like to do, and doing it well. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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Jou CANT WIN NATHAN ! 


“Send in Your Votes, Audience,” Ray Perkins invites listeners 
every Sunday evening to help pick the amateur who will, two 
weeks later, be given another appearance on the Feen-a-mint 
hour at a professional salary. 
been recording his votes with post card drawings like the one 
reproduced here. On Sunday, February 23, Perkins said: “You 
don’t have to have even a post card—just write your vote on 
an old flannel petticoat or a shirt tail or anything—and mail it 
in.” On Monday they received the flannel petticoat. On 


One listener, a cartoonist, has 


Tuesday, the shirt tail. They were looking for almost anything 


Feen-a-mint Finds a Local 
Merchandising Angle for 
Its Radio “Amateur Hour” 


Staging what the president thinks is a good radio program 
and finding one that the salesmen, dealers and jobbers are 
able to snatch up and tie closely into the selling picture, are 


sometimes two widely different things. 


Feen-a-mint’s 


National Amateur Night is turning out to be a “natural” 
for the whole selling and distributing organization. 


NY laxative is a difficult prod- 
uct to advertise. It is difficult 
to find new angles in mer- 
chandising the product so that 

the salesman’s story to jobbers and 
dealers takes on new interest and fresh- 
ness. 

Feen-a-mint, in its new radio pro- 
gram, ‘‘National Amateur Night” 
(Sundays, 6 P. M. CBS, with Ray Per- 
kins), has found a “something new’’ 
which is providing an exceptional op- 
portunity for developing localized mer- 
chandising angles. Health Products 
salesmen, jobbers and dealers alike 
call it “swell.” 

When their old radio contract ran 
out in December, Feen-a-mint sought 
a new idea for the air—something 
with a sure-fire mass appeal. Spring- 
ing up in many parts of the country 
and having an amazing success locally 
were various types of Amateur Night 
contests. An example of this was 
Major Bowes’ program on a local sta- 
tion in New York City. (Major Bowes’ 
amateur program is being broadcast 
every Tuesday for an hour and a half, 
and listeners telephone votes for ama- 
teurs whose performances seem superi- 
or. Fifty telephone girls have handled 
as many as 24,000 calls in four days— 
figures including, however, bulk votes 
from clubs and other listener groups 
who cast votes through one call.) 
Believing that the idea was right for 
a national hook-up, Health Products 
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decided to put on the first amateur 
program on a national scale—‘Feen- 
a-mint National Amateur Night.” 

Now, with the program going into 
its third month, National Amateur 
Night is stacking up a young moun- 
tain of fan mail in the Health Prod- 
ucts offices, and is starting secondary 
and tertiary waves of publicity for the 
sponsors. Theater tie-ups did it. 

Some time in January Wm. Esty & Co. 
Advertising Agency, which is handling 
the account, sought and obtained a 
tie-up with the Feen-a-mint program 
through the Fox theaters in New York. 
The theaters agreed to put on an ama- 
teur night once a week, and to select, 
by popular vote, the best of the con- 
testants, to appear in an elimination au- 
dition for a chance to appear on Feen- 
a-mint’s national radio hookup. 

Alert to opportunities for getting re- 
tail dealers into the picture, Health 
Products produced a window poster 
for druggists which announced: 


WANTED 
Amateur Talent for 
Feen-a-mint National Amateur Night 
Radio Broadcasts! 

Apply inside for free application blank now 
Feen-a-mint National Amateur Night 
Auditions will be held at 
ROCKLAND THEATER 
Nyack 
January 22-29, February 5 


In each case the name of the theater 
nearest the druggist’s store was in- 


on Wednesday, when the SM reporter called—live animals, 
Persian tapestries, or banana sacks. 


GRAND we: BROADWAY 


Ditmars at Second = Broadway at Second 
Starting THURS. JAN. 24th 
And for Three Following Thursday Nifes 


FEEN-A-MINT : 
FAMATEUR 
bee MATEUI 
6 T r 
NITE 
CROONERS - HOOFERS - COMEDIANS 
ACROBATS - IMPERSONATERS 


Some Very Good - - Others Very..... ? 
A SCREAM FROM START 
TO FINISH! 
A GRAND NIGHT OF STAGE 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Plus OUR REGULAR SCREEN SHOW! 


yp A oe Feature That ~ aoapiaings 

W HEELER “READY for] 

WOOLSEY VE 
“Kentucky 
Kernels” 


Richard Arlen 
Ida Lupino 
Marjorie Rambeau 


Programs of theaters putting on the 

weekly amateur night give major space 

to that event—and priceless publicity 
to Feen-a-mint. 


cluded, and the druggist himself was 
given passes to attend the performan- 
ces. Screen trailers were shown in the 
theater between each two performances, 
prominently featuring the contests and 
the Feen-a-mint name—publicity which 
couldn't be purchased for bags of 
money. It was announced that appli- 
cation blanks could be had at the box 
office after the show, and, in the case 
of a number of the larger theaters, 
these were called for by the hundreds. 
Naturally the theater programs re- 
echoed the story, again giving the name 
“Feen-a-mint’” further thousands of 
free circulation. Feen-a-mint, within 
two months, had a program that was 
being talked about. 

Ray Perkins, widely known stage 
comedian, acts as master of ceremonies, 
and five well-known personages are 
brought into the studio, each Sunday 
night, to act as judges. If any ama- 
teur goes sour, or loses his voice, or 
otherwise fails to come through with 
reasonable style and precision, the jud- 
ges signal for a “Chord in G” (radio's 
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equivalent of the stage hook) to cut 
him off. A gold medal is awarded at 
the end of each program to the ama- 
teur who, in the opinion of the judges, 
gave the best performance of the eve- 
ning. But—and here’s where the fan 
mail hookup came in—the audience is 
asked to mail in votes also, and after 
a lapse of two weeks the winner of the 
audience vote is given a chance to re- 
appear on the program at a profes- 
sional salary. At the time this is be- 
ing written, only once has the audience 
vote agreed with that of the judges. 
Because no inducement of any kind 
is offered to auditors to cast votes, the 
fan mail is an excellent index to the 
true amount of interest in the pro- 
gram. Each person who mails in a 
vote, however, later receives a free 
sample of Feen-a-mint and Aspergum, 
Feen-a-mint’s sister product.* 

An excellent reflection of the seri- 
ousness with which the audience lis- 
tens and passes its private judgment 
on the amateur performances lies in 
the avalanche of protests which roll in 
when some amateur who has in some 
way gained the sympathy of the listen- 
ers, 1s cut off. When a Scotch bag- 
piper was silenced with a chord in G, 
Scotsmen everywhere rushed to his de- 
fense. A bagpipe needs time to warm 
up, they protested. The audience 
hadn't been given a chance to hear how 
beautiful a bagpipe could be! So the 
luckless bagpiper was brought back 
with seven confreres, to give a bag- 
pipe octet number on a later program, 
and the protests were stilled. 


Widening Ripples of Publicity 


When the Wholesale Druggists and 
the Chain Store Druggists met in con- 
vention in New York in February, 
Feen-a-mint not only invited them as 
guests at an actual broadcast in the Co- 
lumbia Playhouse, but tossed an elabo- 
rate party at a night club at which Ray 
Perkins and a number of the winning 
amateurs appeared as_ entertainers. 
These executives thought and talked 
more about Feen-a-mint in that one 
evening than they had, probably, in a 
whole year’s time previously. Salesmen 
out in the territory were sent lists of 
names of all of their customers and 
prospects who had attended so they 
could ask, later, what the men had 
thought of the “show.” 

Then something happened which 
gave Health Products another idea. 
Station WBIG of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, wrote, putting up this prop- 
osition: They had a company that 
wanted to sponsor a local amateur 
night. They wanted to effect a tie-up 


* Health Products Corporation has but 
three products — Feen-a-mint, Aspergum, 
and White's Cod Liver Oil Concentrate. 
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so that the winner of that contest 
could be promised a free trip to New 
York and an opportunity to appear on 
the Feen-a-mint national hook-up. 
Feen-a-mint promptly accepted the 
idea, wrote the continuity themselves 
for that part of the WBIG program 
which pertained to appearance on the 
National Amateur Night. More thou- 
sands of circulation were added—at 
small cost. 

Now other local stations are being 
signed up on the same plan, and there 
is some probability that more stations 
will be added to the present group of 
43 being used, to take in some of the 
locals who want to adopt the WBIG 
plan. 


Big Program in Other Media 


The theater idea will be used across 
the country—California is next—with 
the same highly localized tie-up where 
dealers see the theatrical amateur 
nights in their own neighborhoods and 
deal out application blanks to their 
own customers. 

While it is the radio program which 
has turned out to be the most pub- 
licized portion of the Feen-a-mint ad- 
vertising program, it is by no means 
the whole of that program. Feen-a- 
mint has been a persistent advertiser 
in many media since its inception in 
1923, when the product was first put 
on the market. From a semi-scientific, 
medically flavored type of copy, the 
technique has turned now to a modern- 


ized, dignified version of the mail 
order testimonial type of appeal, with 
human interest. It is currently appear- 
ing in a long list of magazines: The 
Fawcett, Tower and Macfadden 
groups, McCalls, Pictorial, Cosmo poli- 
tan, Liberty, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Red Book, Photoplay — many 
farm papers: Farmer's Wife, Farm 
Journal, Capper’s Farmer and others— 
and in most of the leading drug trade 
papers. Newspapers, too, carry the 
campaign. 


Budget Kept Flexible 


So far as appropriations go, Health 
Products works on a flexible basis. If 
markets seem to warrant additional ex- 
penditures during a year—if a good 
exploitable idea, like the theater-radio 
tie-up, comes along—budgets are ad- 
justed to fit. 

“It is still too early for us to have 
acquired any exact idea of what the 
new plan will do for current sales,’’ 
Gifford Hart, advertising manager of 
the company, told SALES MANAGEMEN. 
“Dealet’s stocks must be moved and 
jobbers’ stocks cleared, before we will 
feel the strength of re-orders. But we 
can say this: We have been more than 
pleased with results thus far. Our 
salesmen are tremendously enthusiastic 
about the new program, because they 
feel it will definitely help them locally. 
The same is true of dealers. The whole 
thing has proved to have extremely 
potent merchandising possibilities.” 
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Four of the six baseball diamonds at Detroit’s Northwestern Field . . 


. and the name of some 


commercial sponsor of the sport on the tongue of every ardent fan. 


Company Sponsored Sports— 
Have They Advertising Value? 


aa LAY BALL!” From coast to 
coast and border to border 

the cry is heard. Millions 
play. Tens of millions look 

on. And the spectators see something 
more than a game. They see the great 
American game of advertising in play. 

Little chaps on vacant lots wear 
sweaters bearing the names of neigh- 
borhood merchants; haughty ‘‘semi- 
pro” teams are known by the names 
of business concerns and wear those 
names on their uniforms. Local news- 
papers devote whole pages to accounts 
and pictures of games played by spon- 
sored teams. 

Or perhaps the game is softball, 
football, basketball, hockey, bowling, 
or some other. No matter; many 
players, usually the best ones, are liv- 
ing advertisements. 

To what extent are amateur sports 
sponsored for publicity purposes? Is 
a sponsored team a good advertise- 
ment? How much does it cost to 
sponsor a team? What return does 
the advertiser get on his investment? 

Seeking the answers to such ques- 
tions, we went first to Hubert G. John- 
son, supervisor of athletics of the De- 
partment of Recreation of the City of 
Detroit. Mr. Johnson is one of the 
best posted men in the country on 
amateur athletics. Not only so, but 
nearly all outdoor games in Detroit 
are played on city property which is 
allocated and supervised by his office. 
Unified control is centered there by 
giving him full control of all recrea- 
tional facilities of his department, of 
the Department of Parks and Boule- 
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Diamonds, handball courts, hockey fields, basketball courts 
and other sports arenas are full of players wearing the name 
of some manufacturer or distributor. The idea of sponsor- 
ing athletic teams both for their advertising value and for 
the physical benefits to employes is gaining widespread 
popularity. This article tells about the movement in one 


big city—Detroit. 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


vards at all times, and of the Board of 
Education on Saturdays and Sundays. 

These facilities include 44 baseball 
diamonds, 150 softball diamonds, over 
100 basketball courts, 150 tennis 
courts, 25 handball courts, 12 grid- 
irons, and 200 or more skating rinks. 
If these prove inadequate, the city has 
much other property, already ear- 
marked, including a single tract of 87 
acres, 

During the past year, these facilities 
were used by 18 organized baseball 
leagues and 100 or more independent 
teams; 74 softball leagues totaling 
about 2,600 teams; one football league 
of 20 teams; three basketball leagues; 
two hockey leagues, and many others 
—all exclusive of school teams. Ad- 
mission to all games on city property 
is free, but if one desires a seat at 
either of three baseball diamonds, one 
pays a dime. Where hockey is played 
in a commercial stadium, as most spon- 
sored games now™are, admission is 25 
cents. 

Estimated attendance at the 44 base- 


ball diamonds on Sunday ranges as 
high as 200,000, and it is not unusual 
for 10,000 or 15,000 to watch a single 
game. One amateur hockey game te- 
cently drew a capacity house of 14,500, 
at 25 cents each, and many thousands 
were turned away. 

What of such sports as an advertis- 
ing medium? 

“No advertising is permitted on city 
property,’ Mr. Johnson said solemnly. 
“No signs or banners may be displayed 
and nothing containing advertising, 
even score cards, may be distributed on 
the grounds. And yet,” he added with 
a grin, “I have always insisted that 
we operate the biggest advertising 
agency in the city, bar none! 

“As a matter of fact, we favor spon- 
sored athletics and we do what we 
can to encourage advertisers. We rc- 
alize that the success of our program 
depends in large measure on suc! 
sponsors, because the players arent 
able to bear the expenses themselves. 

“We can’t permit flagrant advertis- 
ing on city property, but each team is 
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ermitted as many as 30 living adver- 
tisements—the players themselves. 
They bear the name of the sponsor 
and wear that name on their uniform. 
An effort was made sometime ago to 
confine such identification to the name 
alone, omitting all reference to the 
kind of business, but we blocked that 
by insisting that there would be no 
sponsored teams under such restric- 
tions. The name ‘Kennedy,’ for ex- 
ample, would be meaningless to many 
spectators, but ‘Kennedy Clothiers’ 
means a great deal. Similarly, 
‘Plymouth’ might mean almost any- 
thing, but ‘Plymouth Motors’ can be 
associated with only one product. We 
have also encouraged the newspapers 
to use the full names of the teams in 
reporting games, which they now do. 

“Such advertising has been curtailed 
during the depression, just as all other 
advertising has. It is reviving now, 
though, and I am confident it will 
soon be more prevalent than ever. Just 
at present, I would estimate that 80% 
of our baseball teams have commercial 
backing; softball, about 50%; foot- 
ball and hockey, 100%; basketball, 
probably 25%, and others to a lesser 
degree. 

“Baseball is still the best medium, 
although some others are coming for- 
ward rapidly. Softball is being played 
more now than baseball, but that is 
for special reasons. It doesn’t attract 
the crowds that baseball does and is 
not so highly favored by advertisers. 
Hockey is coming very rapidly. I ex- 
pect to have at least 40 teams next 
season. Bowling is also being spon- 
sored more and more, but that is out 
of our province. I expect big increas- 
es in tennis and soccer and some in 
skating.” 


The Cost of Sponsorship 


When asked about how much it 
costs to sponsor a team, Mr. Johnson 
said: 

“The cost varies widely, depending 
on the sport, equipment, and extras, 
including remuneration of players. One 
sponsor may furnish only a sweater, 
another furnishes complete uniforms, 
but not gloves, shoes, and other equip- 
ment, another furnishes everything, 
still others send their teams out of the 
city, provide entertainment, and so on. 
Hockey is the most expensive game 
and softball is probably the least ex- 
pensive, from an equipment angle. 

“But when competition becomes 
keen, it is only natural for sponsors 
to offer inducements to secure the best 
players. It isn’t necessary to dwell 
on that; everyone knows it is impos- 
sible to keep money entirely out of 
amateur athletics. For the past five 

(Continued on page 346) 
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More People Employed but Incomes 
Smaller in ?34, NYU Study Shows 


LTHOUGH slightly more New 

A York City people were em- 

ployed in 1934 than in 1933, 

the families with smaller in- 

comes last year were more than twice 

as numerous as those with larger, Prof. 

Hugh Agnew, chairman, department 

of marketing, New York University, 

tells SM in summarizing results of a 
study of 22,401 families. 

The 22,401 families, representing 
1.3% of the population of the five 
boroughs of the city, had 28,080 mem- 
bers employed in 1934 as against 27,- 
817 in 1933, and 13,519 had one 
member employed as against 13,316 in 
1933. The 1.3% check is a smaller 
cross-section than is commonly accepted 
as safely “typical.” 

To the question, “How does your 
family income compare with what it 
was in 1933?” 3,582 reported that it 
was greater, 8,027 that it was less, and 
10,663 ‘“‘about the same.” 

This question, Prof. Agnew empha- 
sizes, referred to total dollars received, 
and did not include “real income’’ as 
governed in part by such things as 
commodity prices and taxes. 

The interviews were made in the 
homes, between February 15 and Au- 
gust 15, 1934, by 100 field workers, 
including students of advertising at the 
university and tabulators supplied by 
PWA and FERA. 

One question, Prof. Agnew con- 
tinues, was, “Do you plan to make any 
major purchases which you have been 
putting off?” To this 11,551 replied 
“yes,” 10,427 replied ‘“‘no.’’ Each 
housewife or head of family who an- 
swered “‘yes,” was asked to list intend- 
ed purchases in order of importance. 


Majority Swayed by Ads 


First on this list was clothing, 6,374. 
Then in order came, furniture, 2,932; 
automobile, 1,178; house furnishings, 
898; rugs, 818; radio, 725; linens, 
365 ; vacation, 341; electric appliances, 
290; repairs and renewals (this was 
before FHA was launched), 270. 

To the question, ‘Will you be guid- 
ed by advertising in the choice of your 
purchases?” 12,129 replied “yes”; 
7,423, “no.” Then followed two 
parallel questions, which asked, respec- 
tively, “What paper did you read in 


your home this morning?” and “What 
paper did you read in your home last 


night?” Under each were listed alpha- 


betically all the nine general New York 
dailies, the Bronx Home News, Brook- 


lyn Eagle and Brooklyn Times-Union. 


The heads of families were asked not 
only to check the papers but to give a 
“reason” for their choice. 


Of the 22,401, 4,570 said they read 


no paper at all that morning—either 
yesterday evening’s (belatedly) or this 
morning’s; while 5,337 said they read 
no paper the previous evening—either 
the evening paper or (belatedly) yes- 
terday morning's paper. 


Of the families who read papers in 


the morning, 14,621 read one; 5,750, 
two; 672, three; 112, four, and 83, 


five or more. Of those who read pa- 
pers in the evening, 14,507 read one; 
2,367, two; 182, three; 18, four, and 
3, five or more. Exactly 2,191 said 
they read morning papers exclusively, 
and 950 said they read afternoon pa- 
pers exclusively. 


What Interests the Reader? 


Papers read in the home in the 
morning were: American, 2,418; 
Herald Tribune, 1,620; Journal, 469; 
Mirror, 1,657; News, 5,527; Times, 
2,449; Post, 77; Sun, 89; World-Tele- 
gram, 164; Bronx Home News, 24; 
Brooklyn Eagle, 90; Brooklyn Times- 
Union, 27. 

Papers read in the home in the eve- 
ning were: American, 413; Herald 
Tribune, 197; Journal, 4,294; Mirror, 
278; News, 1,048; Times, 255; Post, 
711; Sun, 1,961; World-Telegram, 
4,170; Bronx Home News, 293; 
Brooklyn Eagle, 639; Brooklyn Times- 
Union, 248. 

Among all the papers, however, it 
was found that advertisements ranked 
high in reader interest. First on the 
list of ‘‘reasons’” was general news 
(domestic and local), 10,793; adver- 
tisements came next, 8,941. Then 
were columnists, 7,340; features, 
6,468; comics, 6,277; sports, 5,457; 
photographs, 5,164; fiction, 3,625; 
women’s pages, 3,614; financial news, 
2,122; political news, 1,193; radio 
news, 1,014; “scandal,” 915; theatri- 
cal news, 825; puzzles, 657; books, 
634; cartoons, 322; society, 295, and 
foreign news, 246. 

Final questions had to do with au- 
tomobile ownership and type of home. 
Of the total, 4,385 owned automobiles, 
17,652 did not. Chevrolet led among 
cars then owned, with 803, followed 
by Ford, with 765. Then came Buick, 
594; Dodge, 256, and Studebaker, 
248. 

In “private dwellings” lived 3,135; 
two-family houses, 4,229; apartments, 
14,105. 
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Aatz Special Advertising Agency sald perTrvice. 


Compiled for SALES MANAGEMENT by the & 


LIX, a pure lard product, pre- 
pared by a special process 
which hydrogenizes it and 
whips it to a creamlike smooth- 

ness, is being introduced in the South- 
ern states by means of newspaper ad- 
vertising and, in Atlanta, with a spe- 
cial radio campaign. The points of 
attack are New Orleans, Memphis, 
Atlanta and Shreveport. 

The South, in spite of the fact that 
it is the home of cottonseed, and its 
oils, is the largest consumer of lard 
per capita in the United States. For 
this reason the packers look upon it 
as their primary market for animal fats. 

Clix is manufactured by the Cudahy 
Packing Company, of Chicago, and, 
after years of experiment, was ready 
for introduction nationally about the 
time the Great Panic broke in 1929. 
Owing to depressed business condi- 
tions, the nation-wide advertising cam- 
paign was temporarily called off. 

Now, with the nation swiftly rising 
out of its slough of despond, its intro- 
duction is being taken up in earnest. 
Superior qualities are claimed for it 
as a shortening and deep-frying agent. 
It is pointed out that it has no odor, 
no flavor, no taste and that it will not 
smoke at 450 degrees whereas untreat- 
ed lard smokes at 325 degrees. Cream- 
ed, it can be used in icings. 

Editorial type advertising, with 
semi-regular headings, is being used 
in the newspapers employed for the 
best campaigns. Usually these are one- 
column measure. Each article carries 
the by-line of Eleanor Howe, one of 
the nation’s foremost culinary experts 
and the first woman to broadcast a 
domestic economy program on the 
radio. 

Miss Howe is the “& Howe” of the 
advertising and business promotion 
house of Harvey & Howe, Chicago, 
specialists in selling to women. Each 
of her featured advertising columns, 
which are run on household pages, 
ends with a coupon which, when re- 
turned to the Cudahy Company in Chi- 
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Cudahy Tests New 
Lard Product in 
4 Southern Cities 


Smart counter displays 
are part of Cudaby’s 
merchandising _ strategy 


in getting women to 
trade up on a _ product 
that sells for three or 
four cents more than 
ordinary lard. 


cago, brings a booklet of ‘Recipes 
of the Week.” 

These, the company reports, are 
coming in by the thousands—which 
indicates the keen interest of Southern 
women in their cooking. Here is a 
sample recipe as it appears in one of 
the regular test ads in case any SM 
reader feels a yearn to play it on his 
own kitchen range: 


PINEAPPLE MUFFINS 

UNUSUAL YET ECONOMICAL 

14 cup Clix 

Vy cup sugar 

2  Cudahy’s Sunlight eggs 

3 cups bread flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

14 teaspoon soda 

1/4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

114 cups shredded pineapple, drained. 

Cream Clix and add sugar slowly, beat- 
ing constantly. Add eggs one at a time and 
beat well. Mix and sift ali dry ingredients 
and add alternately with the milk. Add 
pineapple. 

Place in Clix greased muffin tins and 
bake approximately 15 minutes in a hot 
oven (400° F.). 


The recipe, one of many appearing 
regularly, is offered not in the belief 
that there will be any great rush to the 
kitchens by business executives but to 
show how two or more Cudahy prod- 
ucts are tied into the recipe, in this 
case Clix and Cudahy’s Sunlight eggs. 
In one of her sample columns Miss 
Howe writes: 


“Hit or miss recipes must be discarded. 
Carefully tested recipes must be adopt- 
ed. The recipes which are worked out for 
you in the experimental kitchen of the 
Cudahy Packing Company are carefully 
tested and tasted over and over again be- 
fore they are published for you. 

“You will want Cudahy’'s 


‘Recipes of 
the Week.’ 


Each week they are new and 


different and unusual, yet practical. 
of all, they are free. 
mail the attached coupon.” 


Best 
Simply fill out and 


Clix is not being sold as a “price” 
item. Usually it costs three or four 
cents more a pound than ordinary lard. 
Buyers are being taught to “buy up” 
to get an improved product. In its 
manufacture hydrogen gas is forced 
through the lard—shot into it by 
means of a vacuum process. This gives 
it a flufiness and whip. 

Smart counter displays are used for 
point-of-sale exhibits. Each consists 
of a glass container set in a colorful 
printed carton and filled with orna- 
mental dabs of Clix. The Clix, on 
open display, retains its velvety white- 
ness for many days. 

In Atlanta the “Clix Lady” has been 
walking the streets for several weeks. 
She is in uniform and the radio and 
newspaper advertising invites house- 
wives to stop her and ask questions 
such as “How do you make a chiffon 

ie?” Or, perhaps, a velvet cake. 

The Clix lady reports that the At- 
lanta women are the “‘askingest’’ peo- 
ple. In the beginning Clix was sold 
only in bulk. Now it is being put up 
in household packages. The test cam- 
paigns started on January 18. Inquiry 
at the Cudahy offices in Chicago indi- 
cated that results so far appear to 
justify a broad national campaign. 


Quiet May Promotes 


At its recent sales meeting of district 
managers and factory executives, Quiet May 
Oil Burner Corporation, Baltimore, an- 
nounced the promotion of C. W. Cornelssen 
from manager of the Baltimore retail divi- 
sion to the position of Eastern sales man- 
ager, with headquarters in Boston. 
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As told to Jack Klein 
BY OLIVER 
P HARRIS 


Manager of Domestic Sales, 
The Permutit Company, 
New York City 


Salesman 


Specialty Selling Puts 


Name 
Address 

Bus. Address 
Gr 


Pee etciee 
City. 
Phone 
No. Bath Source CC... 
Home Val. $5-10M 
Make Soft 


No. Res 
User Phone 


D.M....... 
Over $10M 
-Satished? 


Position 


Ing 
Own? Cistern 
Who Interviewed 
Why Interested 
Model Recommended 
No. Pieces D.M. Sent 


Price Quoted 


PROGRESS CHART 


Approach | Demon- 
Interview Call No. stration 

Attempt 3 Bae ae 
_to Close 


Call No. Close Call No, 


me Nest. PICO neces ertene 


Full-Length Portrait: Pros- 
pect cards, unusually de- 
tailed, are filled out in dup- 
licate, one set for the dealer’s 
file and the other, arranged 
by streets, for the salesmen. 
Reverse side of the card has 
spaces for listing the progress 
made on four successive calls, 
the objections brought up, 
and the final disposition, i.e., 


On. Salesman... na wae On. 


Sold! Defer for .... days; 
or No Prospect. 


Permutit 


Water Softener into Homes 


NDUSTRIAL executives said to 
us: “You have done wonders with 
the water in our factories. Why 
not do something to soften the 

hard water in our homes?” 

So we did. It was a special job, 
priced high to the customer, but wel- 
comed by him, Four years ago, we 
awakened to the amazing fact that 
20,000 such installations had been 
made. The story of the virtues of soft 
water had spread to owners of fine 
homes throughout the country, and we 
found ourselves with a list of cus- 
tomers which read like a Who’s Who. 
We decided to market aggressively a 
standardized water softener unit for 
the home. 

Thus, The Permutit Company, pi- 
oneer in industrial water treatment, 
selling installations averaging several 
thousand dollars, now sells a home 
unit, too, for $100 to $600. Rede- 
signed and simplified, this equipment 
is within the reach of the great mass 
market. 

Originally, rain water is soft. As 
it falls through space, as it cascades 
down mountain sides, as it flows 
through - and tanks, it dissolves, 
gathers and carries along many chem- 
ical ingredients. Water may still be 
soft, or it may be hard, as it comes 
through the taps in home or factory, 
depending on the chemical composi- 
tion of the substances it touches. 

No one delights in using hard water. 
Soft water, on the other hand, is free 
from unpleasant chemicals. With soft 
water, you get a quick, creamy, rich 
lather for bath, shave or shampoo. 
Soft water makes for fluffier launder- 
ing, preserves linens and lingeries. Soft 
water keeps the full, natural flavor of 
cooked foods. It makes glassware and 
china sparkle. 
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Many an industrial firm has 
a potential market among 
consumers for a “junior” 
model of its product. How- 
ever, because sales experience 
is limited to a knowledge of 
the “smokestack” market, 
the management may find 
itself more or less at sea when 
it comes to setting up a con- 
sumer sales division. Here is 
the story of the way Permu- 
tit went about the marketing 
of its home water softener. 


Millions of people are still using 
hard water. Yet there is a tremendous, 
responsive market for home water 
softeners. 

Home appliance manufacturers had 
already blazed the trail for us; they 
had already created natural channels 
of distribution: Electric specialties 
dealers. These dealers were eager to 
follow the success of the vacuum 
cleaner, washing machine and refrig- 
erator with a new unit. They need not 
wait for business; they can go out and 
create it, 

The Permutit home unit can be 
quickly, easily demonstrated in the 
home. A special small-sized, portable 
unit has been developed for demon- 
stration use, which brings soft water 
into the bathroom and kitchen of the 
home owner. Permutit home water 
softeners, we believed, could be con- 
sidered a “natural” that would bring 
new revenue to the dealer, and new 
commission to the salesman. 


It would, undoubtedly, have been 
simple to work on a dealer's suscepti- 
bility to new appliances, and place Per- 
mutit units among dealers in hard 
water zones. But we wanted to estab- 
lish a new, permanent industry. It 
was decided four years ago, therefore, 
to select a few dealers; to help them 
sell; to experiment and test all forms 
of promotion, until a plan was fully 
developed to make a profit for dealers; 
and to keep Permutit home units mov- 
ing in a constant flow from factory to 
dealer to consumer. 

Four salesmen—men with specialty 
merchandising experience—were en- 
gaged, on a straight commission basis, 
all traveling expenses borne by them. 
They went into Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Michigan, selected as the test 
states. 

These four home office salesmen 
had, and still have, a two-fold job: 
First, to sign up dealers; second, to 
hire and train a sales force for each 
dealer. After four years of trial and 
error, we have a program, a success- 
ful program. 

Dealers are given an exclusive fran- 
chise for Permutit home units in their 
territories. They agree: To carry stock; 
to use our direct mail advertising helps; 
to use our sales presentations, sales 
plans and methods ; to pay for all costs, 
including sales helps, advertising helps, 
commissions and other compensation, 
and for all costs of hiring, training 
and managing their own salesmen. 

All transactions with dealers are on 
a C.O.D. basis. It isn’t a matter of 
credit risk. It is psychologically sound 
that, with a cash investment made, 
dealers will put forth the effort nec- 
essary to turn the investment into 4 
profit. 

The Permutit home office salesman 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


a 
© TODAY'S CRESULTS O 
SALESMAN SUPERVISOR DATE 
rr) 3 ; 5 
4 NAME ADDRESS aE: i; £) % EXPLANATION 
< 3 g\2 ; 8 : i z OF RESULTS 
. i|8 e}3]_ 
3|3 i AUBEEBHE 
1 Ll 
2 BS >a penerks 
3 ee 
week 
add BE NE 2nd week 3s8 
5 ist Week 
6 \ activity of galesaa> st 
7 ames Assi 
« © 
ws ioe 3 = e 
9 Fos © rs 
HO ——¢ Eater Owner® alerts Dealer rly 
Hes = s Salesmants Salesments All Sules- Wook Wee)-ly Averare Average 
11 Ho: t ach Total To Totals To uen's Totals} Activity Average 
2 Ss = Date Dato To Date Salesnen Sales 
hs stage 
3 
4 Ye: © Dease ee 
t 
e Fo. seose Cee 
he Stage 
17 sti spe 
8 Noe of ae specks 
«° 
ho Fos Bot inteEs® 
* Ho- of Sales 
ywit of salesmen so 
| ee as pod per 
1 “ 1is 
2 sooo Interviews — 
Toe 
3 
394-8-34-10m TOTALS 
Above (top) is the salesman’s daily report form, filled 
out in duplicate for the dealer who employs him and — —_——————_ = 
for the Permutit home office. The three spaces at the 


bottom are for evening calls. 


(Middle) Permutit 


makes a summary report of each salesman’s progress. 


by weeks, as a basis for giving further assistance and 


advice to the dealer. 


trains the dealer, and the dealer's sales- 
men, in the principles of water soften- 
ing, installs complete Permutit sales 
systems; hires, trains, supervises the 
dealer’s salesmen; and assists the deal- 
er in merchandising his business. 

As the first step, the dealer pre- 
pares a prospect list, in duplicate, on 
cards. One set of cards, arranged al- 
phabetically, is for the dealer’s file, as 
a master list, as a mailing list. The 
duplicate set is for the dealer's sales- 
men, arranged by streets for quick, 
time-saving coverage. Incidentally, we, 
at the home office, know the condition 
of the water in every community of the 
United States. We know how many 
prospects there are in every community. 
Compilation of a list for the dealer is 
a matter of detail and routine. 

The home office salesman is now 
ready for the next step: Hiring and 
training men for the dealer. Standard 
advertisements are inserted in local 
newspapers. The home office salesman 
helps the dealer interview the appli- 
cants, sifts them out, and forms a class, 
which lasts 10 days, without compen- 
sation for attendance. Undesirables 
and impossibles eliminate themselves, 
or are eliminated, as the class pro- 
gresses in its training. 

The course of training, prepared at 
the home office, is standardized. The 
prospective dealers’ salesmen are given 
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sales manuals for study, a standard 
sales presentation for memorizing, and 
a standard demonstration to follow. 
Those who come through the gruel- 
ling ten days of drilling are turned 
over to the dealer, ready to sell. 

The dealer’s salesmen are paid 
straight commission. They are, how- 
ever, paid a nominal sum for each call 
they make and report, regardless of 
the outcome of those calls. This plan 
has been found extremely satisfactory 
and profitable to the dealer because, 
in return for the few cents each call 
costs, a prospect has been told some 
of the story of soft water. 

Armed with his kit, business cards 
and an “Objective Card,” the dealer’s 
salesman is given 20 to 25 prospects’ 
cards at a time, and is sent out to 
work. 

The Permutit home office salesman 
sees the dealer’s salesmen off to a start; 
then he moves on to the next dealer 
in another community, returning for 
supervisory visits every two weeks, The 
dealer is left to manage his own sales- 
men. He learns how to keep his staff 
at the high point of selling efficiency, 
without the actual physical presence of 
the home office salesman. 

It is important to remember the 
nominal sum which is paid to dealers’ 
salesmen for each call. That helps men 
until they start getting orders. It has 


(Above) Permutit’s form for checking results by dealers. 


helped keep turnover down during the 
early stages. 

Sometimes, Permutit home units are 
sold on one call. Usually, however, it 
takes several steps to make the sale, or 
eliminate a prospect entirely. The 
steps are outlined to the salesmen on 
the “Objective Card” as follows: 


First Call: Object: To secure an appoint- 
ment (from the housewife) to return and 
make a demonstration. 

1. Gain admittance to the house. 

2. Qualify the prospect. 

3. Impress the prospect with bad effects 

of hard water. 

4. Gain permission to return and leave 
the portable softener for demonstra- 
tion on a definite date and hour. 

Second Call: Object: To make such a 
thorough demonstration that the housewife 
will be convinced of the advantages of 
soft water and will give permission to let 
you return and discuss the matter further 
with her and her husband. 

1. Make the demonstration. 

2. Tell the story. 

3. Ask her to use the softener herself, 

which you leave. 

4. Secure a return engagement to discuss 
the matter with her and her husband. 

Third Call: Object: To tell your story to 
the husband—convince both man and 
wife, and make the sale. 

1. Tell the story to the husband, using 

the sales presentation book. 

2. Obtain permission to make survey. 

3. Present recommendations. 

4. Close the sale. 


The dealer's salesman reports each 
day on a report sheet, ‘““To-Day’s Re- 
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NEW YORK, 


RCH 11,1935 


548.189 Digest Family Incomes 


Over $:3.000. Reports Starch 


Leads 12 Magazines in 
Well-to-do Readers 


17.7% Incomes Top 85.000 


Big Buying Power Is 


Reached at Low Cost 


New York, March 1—The latest 
magazine effectiveness report released 
by Daniel Starch, well known independ- 
ent consultant in Commercial Research, 
gives The Literary Digest first place in 
the percentage of readers having incomes 
over $3,000 annually. 

Dr. Starch divides incomes as follows: 
C&D ($0—$1,999), B ($2,000—$2,999), 
BB ($3,000—$4,999), A & AA ($5,000 
and over). 

Income Brackets 

He has found that 17.7 per cent of 
Digest reader families are in the A and 
AA group ($5,000 and over)—and 34.8 
per cent are in the BB ($3,000—$4,999) 
group—a total of 52.5 per cent with 
incomes over $3,000. Numerically he 
translates this into a total of 548,189 
families who read The Digest—and who 
have this present day income. 

Not one of the other 12 magazines 
surveyed had even 50 per cent of its 
circulation in this well-to-do group. 

Reflect Buying Power 

Dr. Starch states, “These figures are 
based upon three factors: (1) present 
rental value of the home and (2) present 
occupations, together with amount of 
time employed, for all members of the 
family and (3) total family income as 


reported by the person interviewed.” | 


Then he adds, “They represent actual 
present day incomes and reflect current 
buying power.” 

Here is a “class” readership. A mon- 


ied, buying audience available at a mass | 


rate. A full page message may be pre- 
sented to this rich Digest audience of 
more than a million families for $2,400. 
The responsiveness of this audience has 
been repeatedly proved by verified sur- 
veys of Advertising Results. 
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Duteh Boy Lead 
Tops In Digest 


HAS CLASS READERSHIP 


more THAR 1,@00,000 corres wtetnuy 


literaryDigest 


'es6 TEN CEnTs 


7 


es 


The Literary Digest leads in the percentage of 
readers whose annual income tops $3,000, 
according to a recent survey of 13 publications 
conducted by Daniel Starch. 


Auto Poll Provokes 
Mueh Discussion 


Sales Managers Urge Men 


New York, March 1—Publication of 
the results of The Digest automotive 
poll furnished auto manufacturers with 
food for thought. Discussion became 
rife. Here was tangible, unquestioned 
evidence of a vast market, the surface of 
which had not as yet been scratched. 

Sales managers in addressing their 
distributors are urging them to heed this 
prediction of increased automotive activ- 
ity, using The Digest poll as a basis upon 
which to build definite conclusions as to 
the magnitude and location of the 1935 
i! motor market. 


To Heed Prediction | 


Seeures 163 Jobs per 100 
Digest Reader Inquiries 


Sponsor Checks Returns 


To Use 7 Four Color 
Digest Pages In 1935 


NEw YorK, March 1—In 1934, Dutch 
Boy White Lead returned to the pages 
of The Literary Digest after an absence 
of 17 years. For this return the National 
Lead Company selected 7 full pages in 
4 colors. 

For their own information, National 
Lead checked on the sort of reception 
this return was receiving. Result—sec- 
ond lowest cost per inquiry, and 163 
homes painted for every 100 Digest in- 
quiries. To every reader responding to 
Dutch Boy advertising went a 24 page 
book advising on paint, color schemes, 
and many other facts of interest to the 
potential paint buyer. 

4gency Checkup 

445 Digest inquiries were picked at 
‘random from these files, and to them an 
impartial agency sent a letter and ques- 
tionnaire. “Did you paint your house— 
did you use Dutch Boy—did you tell your 
friends” were among the questions asked. 
115 or 25.6% were returned, sufficient 

to provide an accurate check. Acknow]- 
|edging the results of a similar survey 
Remington Rand, Inc. say—“The results 
_of this survey parallel the results of our 
| own investigations.” 

58% of the Digest inquirers talked to 
a dealer about Dutch Boy White Lead. 
45% (or 78% of those who talked to 
dealers) used Dutch Boy. 23% intend to 
use it on their homes. For every 10 direct 
| inquiries 9.5 friends were sufficiently 

sold on Dutch Boy to paint their homes 
with it. 
And now, from Wm. Knust, advertis- 
|}ing manager of National Lead—‘We 
have confirmed our faith in your publi- 
cation as an advertising medium by 
ordering for 1935 the same schedule as 
was bought last year—7 four color 
pages. These surveys are an indication 
| of the value of The Digest to advertisers, 
| and they constitute an attempt to prove 
the value of magazine advertising in 
general.” 


(Advertisement) 


NEWS OF THE NEW DIGEST 


* MARCH 1, 


1935 


Digest Summarizes 
World Opinion 


Trained Writers Present 
Latest Review of News 


New York, March 1—There are many 
sources from which the average person 
may secure news today. Most families 
receive at least one newspaper, they hear 
news over the radio, they may read a 
news weekly. In practically every case 
the news is presented — interpreted 
from the standpoint of a single individ- 
ual or organization. It may be colored by 
the political, financial or other affilia- 
tions of the individual or media in which 
the news appears. Thus the reader has 
not much chance for independent judg- 
ment, nor does he get a clear picture of 
national opinion or world thought on the 
topics of the day. Only by reading many 
newspapers — American — European — 
Asiatic—could he really secure such a 
viewpoint. 

To meet this problem The Literary 
Digest was established. Each week the 
editorial staff determines the outstand- 
ing events or topics of interest among 
the millions of happenings all over the 
world. Then trained readers go through 
thousands of newspapers in many differ- 
ent languages. They cull the important 
paragraphs—the essential thought. And 


ADVERTISERS APPROVE 


¢ 
ceroTtTHinese BETTER VISION MEN'S SHOTS 


tinoaetpv ae 


This Remington Rand survey diaclosed $49,950 
worth of portable typewriters sold at an 
advertising cost in The Digest of only 6%%. 


Digest Surveys 
Show Results 


Value of Magazine 
Advertising Is Proven 


Record is Now I2 


Advertisers All Approve 
Unique Survey Method 


New York, March 1—With the com- 
pletion of the National Lead survey, The 
Digest has made twelve surveys of the 
actual sales results secured by twelve 
different advertisers through their copy 
in The Literary Digest. In every case the 


finally trained writers bring these world 
wide opinions together in a concise, 
dramatic review. 

Thus The Literary Digest is really a 
digest of world opinion—and as such— 
an indispensable magazine for the alert 
man of today. 


advertiser has carefully reviewed both 
the method of conducting the survey and 
the conclusions drawn from the results 
and extended his approval before the 
survey was published. 

In every single case the dollars and 
cents sales have demonstrated that mag- 
azine advertising on a good product or 


ONE OUT 


DIGEST POLL RESULTS 


80.9% Digest families are 
owners of one or more cars. 


30.5 % say definitely that they 

will buy new ones in 1935. 

20.4% not now owning a car will buy 
their first in 1935. 


In what price class will these automobile 
owners buy ? 

If they continue in their present price 
class they will buy: 

In the $1,000and under class— 190,362 cars 
In the $1,000 to $2,000 class — 79,073 cars 
In the $2,000 and over class — 23,431 cars 


One out of every three will buy a new 
car in 1935. 


WILL BUY NEW CARS 


FOR BIG RESULTS AT LITTLE COST 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 


OF THREE 


$205,006,200 FOR 
292,866 CARS 


Is the quota for Digest reader 
families in ’35. 
Manufacturers who seek and 
cultivate this vast motor car market will 
get the largest slices of this rich cake. 
Make 1,000,000 Digest homes your show- 
room. Accessories will also play a large 
part with the Digest families who drive 
700,000 cars over a year old. Tires, brake 
linings, spark plugs, gas and oil, will all 
be sold to these families. 

IT COSTS— 


One-quarter of a cent per family for 
1 full page 

Three cents per family for 13 full pages 
Six cents per family for 26 full pages 


( Advertisement) 


service will produce profits for the intel- 
ligent advertiser. 
Tangible Results 

For example, Remington Rand made 
$49,950 worth of sales at a cost of 64%2%. 
Lane Bryant found that 27% of those 
women Digest readers who clipped a 
Lane Bryant coupon became a Lane 
Bryant customer—(average initial order 
$21.83). Continental Oil secured 2770 
new users of Conoco gas and 2622 new 
users of Conoco oil—better than 11% new 
users of Conoco products for every $1 
of their advertising appropriation for 
Literary Digest space. The New England 
Council brought 5537 vacationers to New 
England and netted $919,142 in tourist 
money at a cost for Digest space of less 
than one half of one per cent. The eight 
other surveys are equally convincing. 

Magazines Show Proof 

There has long been a tendency to buy 
magazine advertising on faith — and 
faith alone. In good times—steadily ris- 
ing sales were sufficient proof but in 
bad times all too many advertisers have 
been lured away from magazine adver- 


tising by the pretentious claims of other 
| media—and magazines had all too little 
| proof of results to offer. This is no longer 
| the case. 

With its Verified Results Surveys The 
Digest has established the value of 
advertising in magazines generally, as 
well as proving specifically the results 
advertisers are getting day in and day 
out through The Literary Digest. 
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sults” (See illustration), duplicate of 
which comes to the home office for 
analysis and suggestions. This report 
shows what success or failure the 
dealer's salesman had on each step in 
his objectives. At the home office, we 
make our own composite report (See 
illustration) as a basis for further as- 
sistance to the dealer and his men. 
The home office sends to the dealer: 
Manuals—"Building a profitable 
business,” to educate the dealer in sell- 
ing Permutit and in managing his men. 
Window displays. 
Bulletins and house organs for dis- 
tribution to the dealer's salesmen. 
A constant flow of personal corre- 
spondence on specific problems. 
Experiments to find the best and 
most effective way to market our prod- 
uct will, of course, never be ended. 
But we know now that we have ar- 
rived at a basic plan which will work 
out to the profit of the dealer, his 
salesmen, and the Permutit Company. 
Sales totals show a steady growth 
during the past few years, which is 
a very real test of any new marketing 
program. Also, counter to the trend of 
most products, the retail price of the 
average sale has increased, due to the 
introduction of new de luxe models 
and fully automatic household water 
softeners commanding a higher price. 
Further, in May, 1934, we increased 
the price of our standard line of units, 
and dealers cheerfully paid their pro- 
portionate charge. 


Talking Points 


NATIONAL HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
CoMPANY, the Ralph Hitz chain, 
brings tidings of great joy to chaps 
who hate to get out of bed, “We even 
consider a man’s soul in the morning 
. . . Every man’s soul needs a little 
lifting . . . so we go out of our way 
to put pleasantries in your way when 
your day begins.” Food for the body 
as well as the soul is not neglected, 
however, at the Hitz hostelries. In 
fact about the only comfort not sup- 
plied by Mr. Hitz is a soul-mate. 


Pyrex glassware keys its ad theme 
in harmony with current newspaper 
headlines. Meat prices are going up. 
Pyrex quotes from a Department of 
Agriculture bulletin emphasizing that 
fact and adds, ‘Food budgets are being 
kept down because clever cooks have 
discovered the economy of oven-to- 
table cookery. . . . The cheapest fish 
and meats make a grand impression on 
eyes and appetite when baked in these 
good-looking dishes.” Possibly other 
advertisers will contrast the economy 
of their products with the rise in 
prices. It’s a timely slant. 
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OH... BILL, 
YOU HAVENT 
SHAVED 


Sandpaper jowls scrape off the glamour 


GILLETTE, razors and blades, is 
twanging the strings to the tune of 
“You can't get by without shaving.” 
Pride and ambition have been appealed 
to in the series; and the latest ad as- 
serts, “Romance never thrives on 
bristles.” The accompanying illustra- 
tion is a trifle roguish; but it gets 
over the point. 


BIRDSEYE FROSTED Foops, the Gen- 
eral Foods subsidiary being tried out 
in Syracuse, New York, retail shops, 
compares the cost of fresh meats, 
fruits and vegetables with the quick 
frozen variety. Birdseye products are 
much cheaper and are available, more- 
over, at any time of year. ‘‘Compar- 
ative prices were furnished by the 
Dean of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Syracuse University. They are 
the result of an investigation made 
in grocery stores by a group of stu- 
dents.” To Syracuse people, that’s 
credible evidence. 


CHEVROLET Morors is running 
small humorous cartoons in a string of 
newspapers reiterating the point that 
“Chevrolets are getting 23 miles to the 
gallon.” Though the space is not 
large, the drawings stand out on clut- 
tered pages. 


BARBASOL, the shaving preparation 
makers, offer a Tefra refillable tooth- 
brush in exchange for an empty car- 
ton. For only a dime additional, your 
first name or initials will be engraved 
on the handle. Any bathroom groper 
who has ever tried to pick his brush 
from an array of bristles and all-alike 
handles will appreciate that last touch. 


Wuire Horse Scotcu whinneys, 
“Tired? Increase your horse-power 
with White Horse . . . too old to kick 
.. . too old to bite. Sip at ease. Then, 
take stock of yourself. You are 
serene — confident — smiling. More 
horse-power.” 


St. Louis UNION TRUsT COMPANY 
believes in practicing what it preaches. 
A public statement autographed by al/ 
its directors declares, “I am making 


use of the service of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company in connection 
with my estate and have named it as 
my executor or trustee.” If the trust 
service is good enough for those finan. 
cial big shots, a reader concludes, it 
can serve me equally well. 


JeweL TEA has sold groceries from 
door-to-door for years. Now it backs 
up its salesmen with newspaper ads 
offering an “‘electric clock, $9.75 value 
at no extra cost. . . . This and other 
valuable premiums without waiting to 
save up coupons. ... Simply order 
your coffee and other supplies the 
Jewel Way.” 


Piggly Wiggly Officers 
Start New Voluntary 
Food Store Chain 


A new group buying and promotion 
plan for food stores—even a new type 
store layout—is offered to the country 
by Grocery Guild of America, an out- 
growth of Piggly Wiggly. The Guild, 
headed by K. G. Clark, Piggly Wig- 
gly vice-president and general manag- 
er, launched its plans March 1 with the 
opening, in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, of the 
first “mother store” in what may turn 
out to be a chain that will spot the 
country. The second is scheduled to 
open soon in Davenport, Iowa, so that 
the idea may be tried out first in “a 
typically American state.” 

The ‘‘mother store’ in a city—with 
revolutionary ideas such as no meat 
display, the customer to select from a 
posted list the cuts which clerks bring 
out on wooden planks, not white en- 
ameled dishes ‘‘that suggest ‘hospital’ 
to a woman’’—is expected to do all 
the local advertising and promotion 
for a group of from 20 to 50 inde- 
pendent stores in a community. Also 
it will perform a central warehouse 
service for all members that buy 
through the local “chapter,” thus re- 
ducing store inventories. Each mother 
store is to operate “‘not primarily 
for profit, but to be of service’’ to local 
group members. (See photo, page 
301.) 

President Clark says the Guild will 
not supersede Piggly Wiggly, which 
operates on an entirely different plan, 
with exclusive rights to one store in a 
community. Instead, it permits Piggly 
Wiggly men to build a parallel volun- 
tary chain. Guild officers, besides 
President Clark, are Vice-President 
Lionel Tompkins, who is Piggly Wig- 
gly general sales manager, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer J. A. Osoinach, who 
holds the same rating in Piggly Wig- 
gly Corporation. 
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Cleveland District Leads All 


Others in Current Sales Outlook 
BY JULES BACKMAN AND A. L. JACKSON 


Editors of Economics Statistics, Inc., 


Neu 


ETAIL trade declined sharply 
during January as compared 
with December, and was only 
iv above January, 1934. The 
greater part of this decline occurred in 
mail-order sales, caused by the decline 
in farm incomes. Department store 
sales showed a moderate decline, but 
chain store sales increased. During 
February greater than seasonal gains 
were reported for practically all 
groups. 

In anticipating future sales of the 
various sections of the nation, it is 
well that we analyze the current busi- 
ness trend of the several districts. It 
should be noted that during January 
sales in the Cleveland District were 
especially good, compared with other 
parts of the nation, Part of this im 
provement was due to purchases made 
in anticipation of the sales tax which 
became effective on January 27. As 
a result February sales were curtailed 
sharply. Based upon current business 
trends, however, the sales outlet is fa 
vorable. 


Autos Help Other Lines 


Business activity in the Cleveland 
Federal Reserve district during Janu 
ary increased sharply as compared with 
the December level. After allowing 
for seasonal changes the January in- 
dustrial operations were substantially 
above those of the preceding month. 
Of course, the greater part of the ex 
pansion was due to the automobile in 
dustry more than to any other single 
factor. 

The expansion in automobiles led 
to an expansion in operations of 
manufactures of automobile — parts, 
rubber manufacturing, glass produc 
tion, paint production, coal produc 
tion and nearly all other indus 
tries. Indicating the extent of 
the improvement, it should be noted 
that coal production in the Cleve 
land district increased to the high 
est level since 1929, and was ap 
proximately 8% above the cor 
responding period of last year. 

The textile manufactures and the 
shoe industry were also exceptionally 
active during January. Shoe produc- 
tion was approximately 40% higher 
than in January, 1934, and was ap- 
proximately 14% above the December 
level. Naturally, this sharp increase 
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York 


in productive activity has led to an 1n- 
crease in employment and payrolls and 
the purchasing power of the district 
was increased sharply. As is usually 
the case, this should lead to a substan 
tial improvement of sales of practical- 
ly all products. This district still stands 
out as being the most fortunate sec- 
tion of the nation. 

Apparently, sales in the Dallas Re- 
serve district are still being sustained, 
principally as a result of the improved 
farm income from last year’s crops. 
However, industrial activity and in- 
come from agricultural products are 
both declining at the present time, 
which makes the outlook rather dits- 
couraging. Carry-overs in the Dallas 
district are relatively low and the 
severe freeze in January resulted in 
much destruction. This has not, as 
yet, been completely offset by in- 
creased plantings and favorable rains. 
Ranges are in a very poor condition 
and have deteriorated recently. 

There are two favorable develop- 
ments within the district. The petro- 
leum industry is much more active 
employment has been increased consid 
erably. ‘There was also a sizable ex 
pansion in building construction. The 
January graph of building permits rose 
to the highest level since June, 1931, 
and amounted to approximately $3,- 
500,000—almost double the Decem 
ber value, and about five times the 
value reported for January, 1944. 
While these two factors will tend to 
ease the decline in sales during the 
next few months, there is no indica 
tion that there will be any improve 
ment. 


Chicago District Up Too 


The Chicago Federal Reserve dis- 
trict has also benefitted from the 
greater-than-seasonal expansion in the 
automobile, iron and steel, and allied 
industries. Industrial employment in 
creased approximately 4% and_ pay- 
rolls were advanced 6% during the 
month in this district. As compared 
with January a year ago, employment 
was 14% higher and payrolls were 
26% higher. The improvement in 
purchasing power created through the 
manufacturing industries, nevertheless, 
has been partly offset by the declines 
in the dairy industry and agricultural 
products. 


Practically all of the non-manui x 


turing industries reduced operations, 
and, as a result, em sloyment was re 
duced about 13% nn payrolls of these 
industries were reduced 9%. Conse 
quently, it seems that sales of this ter- 
ritory should show very little change 
during the next few months, 

Within the Richmond district, prac. 
tically all lines of business are im. 
proved now as compared with a year 
ago—the major exception being build. 
ing construction. Textile mills were 
considerably more active in January 
than they were during December and 
somewhat above the corresponding 
period of last year. The sharp decline 
in tobacco sales should not be taken 
as being a serious development because 
sales were unusually large in the last 
few months of 1934 and prices re 
ceived were approximately 50% high 
er than during the preceding year. The 
substantially higher income received 
this year is still having its beneficial 
effects on sales within this district. 


Richmond Depends on Weather 


At the present time of the year, the 
Richmond district is largely dependent 
upon weather conditions permitting 
outside work. So far, weather condi 
tions have been rather unfavorable and 
unemployment has increased. 

The textile mills have been more 
active, and they are an important tac 
tor now tending to sustain sales vol 
ume. On balance, it seems probable 
that sales in this territory will show 
some improvement within the next 
two or three months. However, the 
percentage gains over 1934 will grad- 
ually become smaller. Business and 
sales trends within the Atlanta district 
have been very similar to those of the 
Richmond district during the past sev 
eral months. 

The actual volume of sales within 
San Francisco Reserve district during 
January were the lowest reported since 
July, 1934. * However, after allowing 
for seasonal variation, January sales, 
with the exception of November and 
December of last year, were the high 
est since recovery began. The adjusted 
index of sales in this district was 79% 
in January, as against 839% in Decem 
ber and 72% in January, 1934, 

It should be noted, though, that 
business in California is exceptionally 
active relative to the other states of this 
section. For example, sales in Oakland 
were exactly equal to the average sales 
during the years 1923-25. In Decem- 
ber, they were about 7% above the 
average. The cities of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco also reported favor- 
able gains. 

But Washington, Oregon, and the 
mountain states of this district are very 
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GIVE HIM LONG DISTANCE 


HE’S a valuable man. His tact and skill 
turn tough prospects into good custom- 
ers. But he’s been handicapped by a 
lack of working facilities. 
Give him modern, efficient equipment — give 
him Long Distance Telephone Service — and watch 
him step up sales. North, South, East, West, he can 
pick out prospects and talk to them direct, without 
delay. He’s there when orders are being placed. 
Two-way discussion answers questions, adjusts com- 
plaints, quickly and clearly. Deals are completed in 
minutes, instead of days. Faster service brings 
repeat business. 

Systematic users of Long Distance Service find 
it sound economy. The Atlantic Refining Company 
says, “Long Distance gets results ... saves us money 
and time.” In one month the Debevoise Anderson 
Company made 500 telephone calls, which produced 
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450 orders, amounting to $33,000, at a cost of %4 
of 1% of sales. The Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
writes, “We consider our Long Distance telephone 
bill one of the best investments we make.” 

Your local Bell Company will gladly suggest a 
telephone plan to fit the special needs of your busi- 
ness. Just call the nearest Business Office. No charge 
or obligation. 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


Krom To Daytime 7PM. 
Cleveland $ .70 $ .60 
Denver 2.75 2.25 
Chicago 3.25 2.65 
Kansas City 4.00 3.25 


San Francisco 7.00 5.50 


6:30 P.M. 
Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis 
Boston 

New York 
New Orleans 


For specific rates from your elty to any other, consult your telephone 
directory or ask the operator, 
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inactive. Sales in Spokane and the sur- 
rounding territory were only 59% of 
the 1923-25 average during January. 
Although Oregon sales are still low, 
the January figure is the highest 
reached for this particular territory 
since recovery began. 

One of the most encouraging factors 
in connection with business conditions 
in this territory is found in the trend of 
merchandise stocks held by retail estab- 
lishments. With the exception of De- 
cember, 1934, the January stocks are 
the lowest recorded in the history of the 
statistics. Relative to the current vol- 
ume of sales, they are abnormally low. 
Wholesalers’ stocks are also reported 
to be low. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that there will be greater than 
seasonal improvement in both retail 
and wholesale sales within the San 
Francisco Reserve district during the 
next few months. Sales of heavy mer- 
chandise, particularly farm equipment 
and automobiles, are currently decided- 
ly favorable in this territory, and pros- 
pects are bright for further improve- 
ment. 


New York Employment Steady 


Employment in the New York dis- 
trict was about unchanged as compared 
with the December level. This is con- 
sidered favorable inasmuch as there 
should be a decline, due to seasonal 
conditions, for this period. Payrolls, 
which also should have declined sea- 
sonally, increased. There were increases 
recorded in employment in metals, 
machinery and textile industries. A 
decline was reported for foods, prin- 
cipally because of strikes. Employment 
has increased to within 2% of the 
high point reached in 1934 and is 32% 
above the low of March, 1933. 

During February, based on prelimi- 
nary reports, activity within the state 
was about equal to that of January. 
Employment is expected to be slightly 
higher for the month. Sales, both 
wholesale and retail, are now showing 
smaller percentage gains as compared 
with corresponding periods of a year 
ago, and have lately shown a greater 
than seasonal decline as compared with 
the preceding month. 

The recent improvement in indus- 
trial activity, however, should result in 
further expansion of sales during the 
next few months. It seems probable 
that further improvement will be 
shown during March and April. 

Conditions in the Philadelphia Re- 
serve district are almost identical to 
those in New York. 

In the districts of St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis, trade is now re- 
acting quite sharply. This is due prin- 
cipally to the sharp contraction in farm 
income during recent months. 
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Local dealers are tied-in. 


Snapshots 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. Com- 
PANY lays a consoling hand on the 
shoulder of a depression-sobber and 
cheers him by the advice, “The crying 
days are over. Now you can lift your 
chin... dry your tears . . . look ahead 
... We believe the depression is over. 
Business is saddled, reined, rarin’ to 
go... Your credit can now be used 
through the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration for modernizing your 
property . . . You don’t have to defer 
installing an extra bathroom, a new 
shower . . . Your licensed master 
plumber will be glad to arrange the 
complete financing of modern plumb- 
ing.’ Standard deserves a chorus of 
sis-boom-ahs for an excellent ad on 
constructive lines. 


FEDERAL ENAMELING & STAMPING, 
Pittsburgh, offers to pay 50 cents for 
“those old, practically worthless pots 
and pans, regardless of size, type, con- 
dition or previous cost’’ when traded- 
in on Federal enamelware. ‘‘Bring 
one old utensil for each Federal utensil 
you desire.” Thus there'll be no hag- 
gling over trade-in allowance, and a 
lot of kitchens will be prettied up with 
the “‘super-lustrous sanitary surfaces, 
chromium covers and Bakelite fittings” 
of the new wares. 


Weather Forecast: About this time 
expect a cloudburst of testimonials 
from the Dionne Quintuplets. As yet 
they, Papa & Mama Dionne and Dr. 
Dafoe are testifying only to the virtues 


of Puretest drugs (for United Drug) 

Libby’s homogenized baby foods; and 
“Dionne Diapers,” for Best’s depart 
ment store. Any first-class soothsayer 
can predict the time a few years hence 
when the Quintuplets will be “getting 
a lift,” ‘“‘guarding that school gir! 
complexion’’” and spending a mere 
quarter for Listerine toothpaste. 


Following the reasoning of the man 
who said, “I never laid an egg, but I’m 
a better judge of an omelet than any 
hen,”” CHERAMY, cosmetic maker, has 
movie star Cary Grant endorse “April 
Showers” talc powder. Though He- 
man Grant would probably reach for 
his derringer at a hint that he uses the 
talc which is ‘Exquisite but not Ex- 
pensive,” he nevertheless testifies, “It’s 
the perfume I never can forget.” 


The City OF PATERSON, New Jer- 
sey, ended the year with a cash sur- 
plus of $414,000 in the civic coffers. 
Of course, the municipal officials 
swelled chests. More, they figured the 
accomplishment was news, so they 
took space in newspapers all over the 
country to show the balance sheet. 
Says Mayor John V. Hinchcliffe, “We 
take notice of our obligations to our 
taxpayers . . . and also to those who 
hold or deal in our bonds. . . . Pater- 
son bonds are held in many cities. 
Paterson is the first city ever to follow 
the practice of banks, insurance com- 
panies and corporations in making its 
financial statement a matter of public 
record.” 


NATIONAL DIsTILLERS’ subsidiary, 
American Medicinal Spirits, does the 
unusual by advertising something it 
can’t sell. In calling the roll of “our 
great Pre-Prohibition whiskies,” the 
firm says its Old Grand Dad, Old 
Taylor and Sunny Brook stocks are all 
gone, though dealers may have a little 
left. On Old McBrayer, “we're near- 
ly sold out. So is your dealer. Better 
act today. When these magnificent 

. whiskies are gone you won't be 
able to get any more for love or mon- 
ey.’ The ad is one of a series de- 
signed to prod the dilatory buyer. 


While we're on the subject of out- 
of-the-rut liquor ads, AUSTIN, NICH- 
oL_s & COMPANY inserted this in the 
Irish World, the Gaelic American and 
Irish Echo: “In deference to the open- 
ing of the Lenten: Season, the adver- 
tisement for Paddy Blended Irish 
Whisky, usually appearing in this 
space, is omitted this week.” . . . And 
Hulstkamp cordials are declared to be 
“the foremost name in cordiality since 
1775” by Importers Brown, Wright 
& Company. 
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Eastman Tells the Railroads 


Whats Wrong with Them 


N a 272-page analysis called ‘'Pas- 
senger Traffic Report,” Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, passes along to 

the railroads of the country his ideas, 
and those of thousands of travelers, on 
what the railroads must do to re- 
capture their lost passenger traffic busi- 
ness. Remarks of certain government 
officials have been interpreted to mean. 
that the forces of the New Deal do 
not think highly of advertis- 
ing. This contention is not 
borne out by Mr. Eastman’s 
report any more than by the 
letter about advertising from 
the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration which was 
printed on page 260 of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, March 1. 

The railroads must get to- 
gether and se// railroad travel, 
is the theme song of the East- 
man report. J. R. Turney, di- 
rector of Section of Transpor- 
tation Service, under Mr. 
Eastman, questioned 26,399 
travelers on what they 
thought about railroads and 
why, and 86% of them said 
that they did not consider 
railroad advertising as effec- 
tive as the advertising o° 
competitors of rail travel. 
This was in striking contrast 
to the answers to the same 
question given by railway of- 
ficers: 97% of them thought 
that rail advertising was more 
effective. 

The high tide in rail travel 
was reached in 1920. It re- 
ceded precip‘tously from that 
time, accelerated by fare increases, de 
velopment of highway travel, and eco- 
nomic depression, until in 1933, after 
a loss of two-thirds of the 1920 busi- 
ness, the 1900 level of passenger reve- 
nue and passenger miles was reached. 

But in 1920 the average travel of 

ery inhabitant of our country was 

10 miles a year. In 1929 it was over 

000 miles, and even in 1933 it was 

out 1,700 miles a year, but only 130 
these were by rail. So, within less 

an a decade American travel desires 

id habits were quadrupled and at the 

d of four years’ depression were still 

ore than three times as great as they 

‘re prior to the automotive era. 
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They travel for pleasure 
—but uncomfortable sta- 
tions and trains, compli- 
transfers, high 
fares, ignorance of such 
facilities as railroads do 
offer, turn thousands to 
carriers or their 
own Cars. 


Photos by Ewing Galloway 


“Travel desire,” the Eastman report 
says, ‘once aroused is rarely if ever 
sated. If the carriers can design a 
still more attractive service, offer it at 
a still cheaper price, and promote its 
sale by modern methods, they should 
arouse a new carrier travel market 
greater than that formerly handled by 
them, without seriously affecting the 
volume of automobile travel.”’ 

The amount charged by railways to 


They travel on business 
—but planes are faster, 
buses cheaper, and auto- 
mobiles will seem more 
convenient and econom- 
ical until railroads pub- 
licize their services and 
offer quantity discounts 
or reduce their fares. 


passenger advertising in 1933 was 
about $7,000,000, and the Eastman 
report says, “the advertising ex pendi- 
ture was much too low and should be 
doubled.” A large part of this ex- 
penditure was for time tables, menu 
cards and similar purposes, and com- 
paratively a small part for promotional 
or creative purposes. The report calls 
attention to a recent study indicating 
that only about $300,000 a year was 
spent by all railways in 1933 for na- 
tional advertising in 20 leading peri- 
odicals—tess than the amount spent by 
either the Greyhound Lines or a single 
trans-Atlantic steamship company op- 
erating but four boats. 


The report urges railroad men to 
drop their preconceived thinking, par- 
ticularly that of the “our business is 
different’” kind, and to apply good 
ideas developed by other industries. 
While Mr. Eastman does not say so in 
that many words, it is obvious from 
reading the report that he still be- 
lieves there are railroads which con- 
tinue to carry out the oft-repeated dic- 
tum of Commodore Vanderbilt of the 
old New York Central—‘‘The public 
be damned.” 

The following excerpts from the re- 
port represent fundamental thinking 
which is applicable to any business: 


Accessibility: “To be made attractive, 
passenger carrier service must be as easy to 
procure as the daily paper, and as accessi- 
ble as one’s own car. The only thing that 
should be required of a traveler is a tele- 
phone call expressing his wishes. From 
that point on until the traveler has been 
lodged in hotel or residence, at his destina- 
tion, the carrier should offer to discharge 
every function. Accordingly as the traveler 
desires, his ticket should be delivered, a 
cab furnished, his luggage collected and 
delivered, automobile livery service furnish- 
ed at destination, or his own car trans- 
ported for that purpose. Any or all of 
these services should be a part of a single 
transaction.”’ 


Hospitality: “A well nigh universal 
criticism of rail passenger transportation is 
the absence of personal helpfulness. 
Travelers will use carriers, because they 
desire to do so, only when carriers evidence 
a real desire for their patronage. From the 
first contact, the carrier’s service must be 
marked with consideration and thoughtful- 
ness. The atmosphere of the depot, which 
is now either that of a mausoleum or, as 
one patron aptly puts it, ‘an echoing vault,’ 
must be changed to that of a friendly inn. 

“One rule is absolutely essential. All 
employes—depot and _ train—must learn 
that it is the traveler who makes their pres 
ent livelihood possible and that the con- 
tinuance of that livelihood depends upon 
their ability to treat patrons with courtesy 
and consideration. Impersonal, discourteous, 
indifferent, austere, or insulting treatment 
of passengers must be ruthlessly eradicated 
by intensive training, supervision and 
discipline.” 


Convenience: ‘The patron feels that if 
the carrier is to provide the transportation 
it should do so completely, and not leave 
to him the necessity of filling out the de- 
ficiencies; that if he must go to the trou- 
ble of making arrangements for everything 
except the bare movement from depot to 
depot, he might as well do that also. 

“All arrangements for sleeping and othe: 
accommodations, for the entire journey, re- 
gardless of the number of carriers involved, 
should be included in the initial travel con- 
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AND USE BUS! 


"In putting our advertising dollars to work, we td@Liqt 
direct aim at the prospect. To wig-wag our messag™and 
from the house across the street, or next door, wou™—f 
in our case be the least aggressive type of selling. Wavat 


N must not only get into a man's store or factory, but inti shit 


a his mind and business consciousness—and stir him. [Bbe\ 


Ca 
<= G. CARTER The million readers we must reach are definitely divid 
Vice-President, Treasurer and General Sales Manager 


i _ n ern keepers who big In 
Since 1907, when he went to work for "the into groups—hotel owners a d tav P 


Liquid," Mr. Carter has risen through many Liquid Bars, Beer Drawing Equipment and Carbonic Gagor 
executive positions closely identified with the if : hale ol , fecti = 
company's management. In 1910 he was — ruggists, cnain stores an conrectioners wno 
assigned to the Credit Department, then be- 

came Assistant Secretary, Secretary, Assistant 

Treasurer, and at length Treasurer—to the 

duties of which office are added those of 

General Sales Manager. 


AMERICAN BUILDER AND BUiLDING AGE, Chicago FLEET OWNER, New York MILL AND FACTORY, New York 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, New York FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Cleveland 
AUTOMOTIVE MERCHANDISING, New York HARDWARE AGE. New York OIL AND GAS JOURNAL, Tulsa 

BAKERS REVIEW, New York HARDWARE RETAILER, Indianapolis Oli WEEKLY, Houston 

BAKERS WEEKLY, New York HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW, New York PROGRESSIVE GROCER, New York 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, New York HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW, New York RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER, New Y 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL, New York RUG PROFITS, New York 

CHAIN STORE AGE, New York {RON AGE, New York SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 

COAL AGE, New York JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, New York STEEL, Cleveland 

CONFECTIONERS' JOURNAL, Philadelphia LAUNDRY AGE, New York THE OUTFITTER, Chicago 

DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, New York MACHINERY, New York TIRES, New York 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, Chicago 


Number 9 of a Series 


This is one of a series of analyses made by the SALES 
MANAGEMENT editors, acting for the publishers of 
the dominant business papers listed above. Others 
who have told why they use business papers and the 
results they have secured: General Electric, Bendix 
Aviation, Cannon Mills, Johns-Manville, Fruehauf 
Trailer, Bakelite, Gorham, and Lincoln Electric, 


je the divect approach 


JESS PAPERS CONSISTENTLY” 


—C. G. Carter, Vice-President—THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 


ve tag Liquid Soda Fountains, Carbonic Gas, Syrupoids reach directly the man who can buy or influence 
nessag and Carbonators—brewers for Liquid Machinery the sale, would mean we were talking Greek to 
, wou —food manufacturers, warehouse and grain ele- strangers. Our loyalty therefore to Business 
g. Wavator operators for Proxate (Gaseous Fumigant}— Papers is easily understood. It is in direct propor- 
Dut ine shippers of perishables for Dry Ice—carbonated tion to“the loyalty of the readers to the individual 
m. [beverage bottlers for Liquid Bottlers' Machinery, paper. 

divid pees San ane Seen In our broad experience we find that well-edited 
ho bi 'In each of these fields a technical, semi-technical papers hold first place in the regard of the busi- 
ric Gor mechanical story must be put over. Failure to ness man." 
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tract, a 
and at a single price. 
“Wherever possible, passenger depots of 


single ticket covering all services, 


all carriers—railway, highway and airway 

should be joint, thereby avoiding the 
necessity for a cab transfer. Where the lat 
ter is necessary, it should be furnished as 
a part of the journey. The traveler should 
know how long the connecting train, motor 
coach, or plane, will wait in case of delay 
and exactly what will be done in case of 
a missed connection. Doubt, uncertainty 
and anxiety, as far as possible, should be 
removed and to that end, wherever possi 
ble within economical bounds, connections 
should be guaranteed. 

Depots should be arranged not for ‘op 
erating convenience,” but solely for 
passenger convenience. What does it 
profit a carrier to provide ‘perfect opera- 
tion’ and lose its business? Depots can be 
made convenient for use without in any 
degree sacrificing safety. Long climbs up 
stairs and down—in a few outstanding 
cases both are now required—should be 
eliminated. Department stores and other 
institutions facing similar problems of mass 
movement have found it economical to in- 
stall escalators. Grating or grilling upon 
platforms, and particularly on stairs, plays 
havoc with women's high heels. Nor is 
there any need of requiring the passenger 
to walk long distances to where his vehicle 
iS waiting. In arrang'ng the large Sta- 
tions, the convenience of passengers rathe: 
than of trains or of taxicabs should be con 
trolling. 


Comfort: “A quite frequently voiced ob 
jection to making depot facilities comfort 
able is that they would attract non-travel 
ers! All other modern purveyors of mass 
conveniences operate upon precisely the op 
posite principle. They realize that the at- 
tractiveness of a service or facility is a 
potent factor in arousing desire in non 
users as well as users. However this may 
be, the carrier is shortsighted in making 
its depots as repellant as they sometimes 
are even in those cases where in extent they 
approach monumental grandeur.” 


Speed: “The distance traveler is ac- 
customed to highway speeds of 50 to 60 
miles per hour, and while he does not 
often maintain an average overall speed 
of more than 40 miles per hour, the higher 
speed marks the rate with which he 1s 
likely to compare carrier service. It is 
quite certain that an average speed of fess 
than 45 miles per hour will not have 
much attractiveness to the private automo- 


“POISE RIDE 


POWER 


WITH V-8 


bile passenger. 

“A rapidly growing class of distance 
travelers have been educated to demand ait 
transport speeds which today range from 
100 to 200 miles per hour and in 1933 
averaged 116 miles per hour. Schedule 
maintenance varied from about 70% in 
some Winter months to better than 99% 
on some lines in Summer. The average 
for the year was 86%. It seems probabl< 
that much of the passenger movement fot 
distances over seven or eight hundred 
miles will be handled by the airways un- 
less deterred by price limitations or sub- 
stantially increased speeds by land 
agencies.” 


Intercarrier Trains: “The highway, 
although constructed, maintained, and 
policed by many different jurisdictions, can 
be used by the automobile traveler as a sin- 
gle coordinated system. Advance in the 
art of transportation demands similar ac- 
tion upon the part of the railways. Their 
service must be amalgamated into a single 
travel system, from which all barriers to 
free movement are eliminated. This will 
mean that some carriers must sacrifice a 
temporary individual advantage in order 
that all obstructions be stricken down. 

“There is no more reason why every 
passenger's ride should be broken at Chi 
cago or St. Louis, than there is why tt 
should be broken at Cleveland, Detrort, 
Buffalo, Washington or Cincinnati. <A 
justification sometimes advanced is ‘free 
trade’—i.e., since there are several cat 
riers from the East into these gateways and 
several therefrom to the West, no eastern 
line can afford to run a train with a sin 
gle western line, but must be ‘free’ to in- 
terchange with all, and vice versa. If the 
reason underlying this justification were 
sound, instead of the large systems we now 
have, we should continue to have the thou 
sands of neighborhood railways which have 
been consolidated into our great system.” 


Price: “The reduced fare of 1 and 
14 cents pet mile in the South produced 
26% more revenue than the former basic 
fare—3.6 cents—did in the East and 34% 
more than the 2-cent fare did in the West. 
If the six months’ period is typical, it is 
quite clear that the maximum coach base 
fare which will increase revenue is 1 and 
VY, cents. Whether or not a still lower 
fare would produce still more revenue re- 
mains to be seen.” 


Quantity Discounts: “A family of five 
can travel in the family car for less than 


Billboard-Showroom: Chaste simplicity, up to the minute smartness and impressive 
size are deftly blended in the Ford Motors sign built by Central Outdoor Advertis- 


ing Company in Cleveland. 


according to Sherwin-Williams, by the 


In the central tower showroom window a V-8 revolves 
on a platform as colored lights flash on and off. The two 
message; they measure 106 feet from end to end. 
ture to the Ford Building at the World's Fair. 


wings carry the 
Note the similarity of the strue- 
Brilliance of the display is assured, 


Kem Bulletin white paint, which has a 


a high reflectivity by day and night. 
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1 cent per mile each. A _ party of thi 
can do the same in a motor bus. 1 
traveling salesman, by reason of his grea 
daily mileage, can also travel cheaply. | 
meet these conditions, it is clear that rou 
trip rates and interchangeable travel boo! 
good for transportation throughout ¢ 
United States, will have to be sold at d 
counts of 15 or 20%; and that discou 
for family, lodge, school and similar Pp 
ties, depending upon the number within ¢ 
group, must be made which will produ 
a net fare of not in excess of 1 cent p 
mile.” 


Organization: “The railways maintai 
no joint agency to promote, price Or = S&¢ 
travel. Each of 89 separate railway sy 
tems, which engage in the business, mai 
tains a traffic department or subdepartmes 
set up primarily to confront similar depart 
ments of the other 88 systems. 

“The railway personnel, both officers an! 
employes, consists largely—almost entirely 
in some cases—of men whose training and 
experience is limited to the employing cai 
rier. The survey revealed few instances o! 
modern personnel standards of qualifica 
tion, tests to determine fitness or aptituc: 
for the job, or in the training of applicants 
after employment. A quite common metho | 
of selection seems to be ‘promote all pres 
ent ofhcers and employes one rank and 
hire a new office boy!’—a rule which is 
sound only if every new office boy has th 
innate qualifications and education — suf 
ficient to fit him to become vice-president, 
and is willing to engage in a longevity con 
test to achieve that goal! After employ 
ment, training consists almost entirely ot 
that which results from the acquisition of 
routines in the ordinary performances ot 
daily tasks. 

“The present type of organization and 
methods of selling employed by railways 
were developed under circumstances and to 
meet conditions which no longer obtain 
The competition which they face is not tha’ 
of one another, or indeed, save in a limited 
degree, of other carriers—it is the po 
tentiality of the traveler's own vehicle.” 


Pricing: ‘Today the traveler finds out 
the applicable fare either by asking at a 
ticket office, or by reading an advertise 
ment of a specific journey, which means 
that the travel desire must first be aroused, 
before the price information can be ten- 
dered. English railways have followed 
the lead of other sellers of mass necessi- 
ties by issuing ‘catalogues’ which describe 
every service they perform, including ex- 
cursions, train cruises and special  serv- 
ices as well as regular transportation with 
the appropriate price of each. By this 
means, they use price as well as service to 
arouse travel desire, just as a ‘mail order’ 
house in America does.” 


Advertising: “Since at least three 
fourths of travelers travel from choice 
rather than necessity, travel in the United 
States is competitive not only with private 
automobiles but with European or 
Caribbean trips, with radios, electric re 
frigerators and the hundreds of other en 
joyables which man’s genius has made pos 
sible. The market which the passenget 
traffic force must sell consists of about 30 
million families or 76 million adults. 
Carriers must reach this market as do the 
purveyors of these other  ‘enjoyables’ 
by advertising, institutional, promotional, 
specific, periodical, radio, outdoor and 
visual. Since the railway offers a flexible 
and universal travel avenue if and only 
if it is treated, for the traveler's purpose, 
as a unified system, such a campaign must 
be a joint and unified one.’ 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


In Re: 
Your Market 


In The South... 


Accurate, authoritative, and 
timely, the editorial reproduced 
here (by Raymond Bill, Editor, 
in Sales Management, Feb. 15) 
concludes with a significant ad- 
monition: 


ROSPERITY FOR THE SOUTH: Even the casual 
deena wending his way through the Southern 

states at the present time cannot fail to grasp the 
fact that this section of the country is experiencing a new 
form of economic life. Everywhere there are signs that the 
South now stands as a section no longer dependent in the 
main on single crops, such as cotton and tobacco, but is 
now widely diversified as regards agricultural products, 
natural resource products and manufacturing industries, — It 
is a new South and one that is booming in a manner which 
can be fully appreciated only by those who witness it first 
hand. Because of the relative high prices which prevail 
for nearly all of the products produced in this area, the 
cash spendable money income in the hands of a representa 
tive part of the total population is probably higher than at 
any time in the history of this same section, The cities of 
the South, which so directly and quickly reflect the agri 
cultural and other non-urban activities, are keeping pace 
with the agricultural prosperity. On top of this the busi 
ness which comes to the South as a resort and recreation 
‘layground is reaching new highs--and highs that are not 
vased on the type of real estate speculation which once 
obtained in Florida. ‘Throughout all of the South, the first 
hand observer concludes that the new prosperity of the 
new South is unusually sound and promising, It, therefore, 
behooves sales executives to adjust their sales quotas and 
sales effort accordingly. 


and sales effort accordingly.” 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


whole. 


Southern market. 


Dany average sales of general merchandise in small 
towns and rural areas showed a larger increase in the South than 
in other parts of the country for January, 1935, as compared 


with January, 1934, according to estimates of the Bureau of 


Sales in the South were 13 per cent larger in January, 1935, 


compared with an increase of 10 per cent for the country as a 


Supplement your knowledge of this important area by draw- 
ing upon the wealth of information gained by the W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Company, through experience and contacts of its 
members, in the course of long and intimate acquaintance with 
the South. Ask, too, for information about the Smith publica- 
tions, each of which is nationally known for its intense reader 
interest and thorough coverage of buying power, and indis- 


pensable, in its respective field, to a proper cultivation of your 


Wpeg ‘H/, PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Editorial and Business Offices: GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 


MARCH 15, 1935 


DESIGNING T O 
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WO hundred and fifty furniture 

outlets, including many of the 

big-time department stores from 

coast to coast, have grabbed the 
new line of ‘““Amodec’’ furniture since 
its introduction late in October. Buy- 
ers, beset with the blues at the indif- 
ference of the public toward any fur- 
niture—all furniture— have _ been 
ravenously hungry for some new slant 
on furniture merchandising. To them, 
‘“Amodec”” must have seemed to have 
the “something new” they sought, be- 
cause they're taking it on, knowing 
full well as they do that they can't 
cut prices on it. 

“Amodec”” is an abbreviation of 
American Modern Decoration—a copy- 
righted trade name established by two 
prominent designers. Eventually a 
complete line of housefurnishings, 
from kitchen to bath, from sun-porch 
to nursery, will be placed on the mar- 
ket. Thus far, only dining room and 
bedroom pieces are available at prices 
ranging from $69.50 for a 3-piece 
bedroom set to $320 for a 10-piece 
dining set. These are being manu- 
factured by Thomasville Chair Com- 
pany and Finch Furniture Company of 
Thomasville, North Carolina. Other 
manufacturers will collaborate in the 
development of other items in the full 
line. 


Designers Smash Precedents 


The sponsors, from the beginning, 
have flown in the face of many well- 
established traditions in the furniture 
field. Instead of designing the pieces 
and then computing the necessary 
selling cost, market research first es- 
tablished the retail price ranges. A 
pre-costing of all woods, fabrics, and 
hardware followed before even the 
preliminary sketches were made. Then 
the finest qualities of materials within 
the established price brackets were 
selected so that each harmonized with 
all others. 

When the first lines were ready 
for the market, private showings 
were held first in New York (Oc- 
tober 22) and in Chicago (No- 
vember 7). This, too, was new to 
the furniture industry, heretofore ac- 
customed to viewing and appraising 
new lines only at the annual show 
held in January at the Chicago Furni- 
ture Mart. 
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‘““Amodec” Gives New Selling 
Slant to Eager Furniture Men 


At these preliminary showings, fur- 
niture trade papers and seasoned buy- 
ers found news in the line, especially 
from the standpoint of its restrained 
modernism—its evident adaptability to 
many different types of architecture 
and interiors, and its promise as a 
practical answer to the need for a type 
of furniture suited to the mass produc- 
tion which must accompany such a 
movement as that now widely spoken 
of as “The Packaged House.” 

Said the trade paper, Resailing: “In 
its general scheme, the new series is 
in step with broad housing plans as 
they are now shaping themselves. It 
is held that the compromises that will 
eventually have to be made in archi- 
tectural circles between functional 
modern and past traditions have al- 
ready been anticipated in this Amodec 
series. Any mass housing programs 
will thus afford an added stimulus to 
new furniture . The response to 
the merchandise was instantaneous and 
it was understood to have exceeded 
even the fondest expectations of the 
producers.” 

Chicago’s Market Daily commented: 
‘America’s newest furniture style made 
its mid-Western debut at a_ special 
showing at the Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, November 7-13. It furnished 
the sensation of the month. . . Price, 
quality consumer appeal, all indicate 
something in the nature of a revolu- 


Photo courtes 


tion in furniture production and mer- 
chandising.”’ 

Following the “refusal to sell’ plan 
utilized now by so many drug and oth- 
er products subject to vicious price 
cutting, the sponsors of Amodec have 
offered the line only to the stores that 
will agree to a predetermined scale of 
minimum markups, which provide an 
ample margin for suitable sales promo- 
tion and advertising. 

Among the leading outlets already 
showing and pushing Amodec are: 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn; Bloom- 
ingdale’s, Macy's, Ludwig Baumann, 
Wanamaker’s, Stern Brothers, Lord & 
Taylor, all of New York; The Em- 
porium, San Francisco; Eilison Furni- 
ture Company, Ft. Worth; Harbour- 
Longmire, Oklahoma City; Lammert 
Furniture Company, St. Louis; Gim- 
bel’s, Milwaukee and Pittsburgh; 
Davison-Paxon, Atlanta; Barker Broth- 
ers, Los Angeles. 

On the occasion of the introduction, 
by each of the big stores, of Amodec, 
the designers and the furniture manu- 
facturers offer a special promotion 
campaign, collaborating with the furni- 
ture departments in instruction of sales 
people, arrangement of floor displays, 
publicity, etc. Greatest problem, per- 
haps, is the training of the retail sales- 
person, whose knowledge of the tech- 
nique of selling modern interiors is 
limited. |The manufacturers have 


sponsored a program, therefore, to 
promote a better understanding of 
modern as a movement, and to provide 
helpful selling information about con- 
struction details, etc. 


Boy die Se 


y Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Modern but not “modernistic,” Amodec is deliberately designed to enable the average 
consumer to buy furniture of the best of today’s design at a price he can afford—and at 


a guaranteed profit to the dealer. 


(See also photo on cover.) 
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and of all ways to sell 


the Coast’s 3 Most Responsive Markets 


the Most Productive is... 


COLOR on the COAST 


Tere is abundant proof 
that the shock factor of extra COLOR 
in the regular black-and-white pages 
of the Los Angeles Examiner, San 
Francisco Examiner and Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer is probably the most 
profitable sales-force in the three rich 
Coast Markets. 

It is no accident that, in the remark- 
able survey shown at the left, leading 
food-product executives name Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle among 
the 30 most responsive markets... nor 
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that, in these areas, the two Examiners 


and the Post-Intelligencer are men- 


tioned to the exclusion of all other 


morning and Sunday papers. 


The record of sales successes achieved through 
these three papers forms an amazing roster. The 
list grows constantly. 


Time and again, it has been proved that for 
broadening distributive, gaining demand, or 
making special offers to consumers (contest, 
premium, or “box tops”) NO OTHER FORCE 
is more economical than the productive power 
of these well-founded, vastly popular daily and 
Sunday NEWSPAPERS .. . particularly when 
the extra driving force of COLOR ON THE 
COAST is added. 


The campaign of California Home Brands, 


SEATTLE 


one of whose advertisements is reproduced, is a 
case in point. 

Six tomato juice glasses were given as a pre- 
mium for 8 C-H-B bottle tops . . . the offer 
being made through COAST NEWSPAPERS. 

To date, over 100,000 sets have been given 
away (that means the actual sale of over 800,000 
C-H-B products) and requests are still coming 
in by sacks-full. 

It is successes like this which cause more than 
60 national advertisers to use this type of Color 
on the Coast regularly . . . and increasingly. 

COLOR ON THE COAST is now available 
in less-than-page units, daily AND Sunday. Get 
details from any Boone Man. 


-|POST-INTELLIGENCER 
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NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY === 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION Ba 


Jacksonville M.D.’s Unite to Sell 


Health and Medical Attention 


The Duval County Medical Society 
(Florida) recently completed a six- 
months’ educational campaign in Jack. 
sonville dailies which has aroused such 
widespread interest in medical and pub- 
lishing circles that plans are being made 
to syndicate the copy to other cities. 

The success of the Jacksonville Plan 
does not mean that the American Med- 
ical Association has reversed its long- 
time anti-advertising policy. Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishbein, spokesman for the Asso- 
ciation, and editor of its Journal, did 
not officially approve of the Jackson- 
ville campaign—but neither did he dzs- 
approve when it was submitted for his 
visa. That may sound like a small con- 
cession, but in view of the Association's 
history on the subject it is really highly 
significant of what the average business 
man would consider a trend toward 
broad-mindedness. 

The Jacksonville doctors who initi- 
ated and paid for their campaign will 
share in any receipts from the syndica- 
tion of the copy which is now getting 
under way. Twenty-six insertions in 
space 8 x 1014, inches were used in the 
Jacksonville papers, and Thomas E. 
Buckman, M.D., present chairman of 
the medical society's publicity commit- 
tee, says that “The educational pub- 
licity campaign has been decidedly in- 
teresting and worthwhile to the medical 
profession of Jacksonville. . . . Un- 
doubtedly the material was effective in 
catching and holding the interest of 
the public. Undoubtedly it was also 
instructive. . . . The activity was a voy- 
age into almost uncharted waters. Its 
success has led me to hope that we 
shall be able to conduct further educa- 
tional activities.” Dr. Buckman was 
an active member of the educational 
committee of which Dr. E. B. Melam 
was chairman during the life of this 
campaign. 

When the doctors of Jacksonville de- 
cided to advertise, they called in pro- 
fessional experts, namely, the two prin- 
cipal executives of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., of Jacksonville. 
Both M. T. Newman, the president, 
and Hunter Lynde, the vice-president, 
nurse frustrated ambitions to be doc- 
tors, and, therefore, had more than the 
average layman’s interest in medical 
matters. For years they discussed the 
possibilities of an advertising campaign 
with leading local doctors, but without 
receiving much encouragement. They 
had about decided that the seeds were 
planted in sterile soil, until one day last 
year they were notified that their efforts 
had borne fruit and that the medical 
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society had appropriated a fund to 
finance such a campaign. 

The original idea of the doctors was 
to use a campaign which had been con- 
ducted by a Texas drug chain, but 
Messrs. Newman and Lynde convinced 
them that this campaign would not ac- 
complish the manifold purposes of the 
proposed campaign which was “‘de- 
signed to emphasize to the general pub- 
lic the importance of competent, sae 
fessional medical attention ; the medical 
doctor's essential place in the normal 
scheme of life; and the contributions 
medical science has made to advancing 
civilization.’ So an original campaign 
was developed by the agency in col- 
laboration with the publicity committee 
of the doctors. 

The agency, the engraver and the 
medical society all have an interest in 
the copyrighted illustrations and copy 
now about to be offered to newspapers 
in other cities as a lineage builder. 
Newspapers have four possible sources 
of financing it. Local medical socie- 
ties, underwriting of one or more in- 
dividual advertisements by a group of 
individual doctors, or by individual 
doctors on a rotated basis, and drug 
houses that are anxious to develop 
good will among doctors. 

Typical headings selected from the 
series of 26 advertisements: 

Medicine 100 years ago 

Four great pioneers of medical 
science 

A mosquito and a doctor gave 
America the Panama Canal 

Have I told you about my opera- 
tion? 

Diseases you need never have. 


The Good Used to Die Young 
. and So Did the Bad! 


the man whe comes when 


One of the series of “ethical” ads. 


FTC Issues Desist 


Orders to Misleading 
Ads, Manufacturers 


The BARBASOL RAZOR CorRPoORa- 
TION has entered a stipulation with the 
Federal Trade Commission whereby it 
agrees to discontinue the phrase “Made 
by Barbasol Razor Corporation” and 
from employing the words ‘‘made by” 
or ‘‘made only by.”’ . . . ESTERBROOK 
Steel Pen Manufacturing Company has 
agreed to cease using the words “Dura- 
gold” and ‘'Platigold,”—the stipula- 
tion pointing out that the pens are not 
composed of gold or platinum, but of 
a nickel chromium base electro-plated 
with gold. . . . Pine PRopucts INTER- 
NATIONAL agrees to discontinue the 
use of ‘Swiss’ or ‘Direct from Switz- 
erland’” in advertising of its bath 
preparations unless the pine essence is 
a product of Switzerland, or of pine 
needles grown in and imported from 
Switzerland. 

P. J. MORTON, trading as Profes- 
sional Systems Company, a former em- 
ploye of the McCaskey Register Com- 
pany, is said to have referred in his 
advertising to certain of his products as 
the “McCaskey Forms” and to a “price 
list of supplies for McCaskey physi- 
cian’s and surgeon’s systems.” He has 
agreed to cease using the name ‘‘Mc- 
Caskey” in any form without authoriza- 
tion or license by the McCaskey Reygis- 
ter Company. . . . Several makers of 
drug products and cosmetics have been 
stopped from using the words “‘doc- 
tor’ or ‘“‘laboratories’—the F. T. C. 
maintaining that unless the preparations 
were made by a doctor, or in a labora- 
tory, buyers would be misled. 

Cease and desist orders have been 
issued against MALLORY CLOTHES, 
INC., for using the word “‘factory’’ un- 
til it owns or operates a factory making 
the clothes it sells, and for representing 
that it maintains “representatives in all 
principal cities,” when in fact it has 
only itinerant and transient agents 
soliciting orders . . . and against J. 
Morris & Co., INc., makers of Christ- 
mas tree lighting outfits for using the 
words, ‘made in U. S. A.” when the 
product is composed only in part of 
pieces made in this country. 

A “show cause” order has been is- 
sued against JAMES MCCREERY & Co. 
for advertising as “Toyo Panama” a 
hat made from rice-pulp paper. The 
complaint points out that a hat, to be a 
panama, must be imported from Cen- 
tral or South America and made from 
the leaf of the paja toquilla or Jipajapa 
plant—and that while the word “‘toyo”’ 
means paper, this fact it not known to 
the buying public. 
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O USE a “Magic Lantern” as a 

sales tool would have seemed 

the height of absurdity to the Captains 
of Industry of an earlier generation: 
and it would have been. Imagine a 
salesman carrying several pounds of 
glass slides and a cumbersome con- 
traption of sheet iron, fitted with a ker- 
osene lamp anda collapsible chimney! 
But today it is different. The 
“Magic Lantern” has developed into 
a “Projector” with a rugged, compact, 
light weight Bakelite Molded case, 
housing a small high powered elec- 
tric lamp and a roll of feather weight 
film. The Bakelite Molded case pro- 
vides the necessary thermal as well as 
electrical insulation. Measuring only 
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CANADA, 


TODAY'S BAKELITE MOLDED 


55%" x 3%" x 1%" a salesman can carry 
it anywhere. 

This projector is typical of the im- 
provements which have been effected 
in numerous mechanical and electri- 
cal appliances and devices with the 
aid of Bakelite Molded. Because of 
the strength, light weight, and rich 
appearance of this plastic material, 
and the ease and speed with which 
any quantity of like parts may be 
formed in the mold, it is adapted to 
the economical production of a wide 
variety of articles and parts. 

Bakelite Molded possesses high 
electrical insulation value, and is re- 
sistant to heat and cold, moisture, 
oils, acids and most chemicals. It is 


LIMITED, i638 Dufferin 


AKELITE 


PROJECTOR 
AND ITS ‘RUSSIA RON” ANCESTOR 


available in many attractive colors as 
well as black and brown. Through the 
use of this material many products 
have been simplified and improved 
in design and appearance, made more 
durable, and more saleable. May we 
suggest that you consider it for your 
own work, and enlist our coopera- 
tion in determining its possibilities. 
We invite you to write for booklet 
26M, “Bakelite Molded”, illustrating 
and describing the many types of 
Bakelite Materials and their uses. 


+ 
na 


The illustration of the Magic Lantern is by 
courtesy of The Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, New York. The modern projector is a 


product of Spencer Lens Co. 


43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


merical sign for infinity. oF unlimited quantity I symbolizes the infinite 
ember of present ond tutere viet of Betelite Corporeton » products™ 
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Johns-Manville Puts Brake Lining 


Ad Budget in Dealers’ Hands 


OHNS-MANVILLE is tired of 

occupying fourth place among 

makers of brake lining . . . es- 

pecially since its mame is the 
oldest in the business. So it is launch- 
ing this month a big-scale drive for 
dealers and for volume. 

To get more dealers, it is adopting 
the unusual procedure of putting its 
advertising budget into dealers’ hands 
and letting them spend it locally on a 
“match your dollar’ basis. For every 


dollar the dealer spends in advertising 
and promotion, J-M chips in a dollar— 
up to an amount equal to 5% of the 
dealer's annual volume of J-M brake 
lining. 


Cartoons and comic headlines give char- 
acter to the newspaper campaign which 
Johns-Manville offers dealers on a “match- 
your-dollar” basis. Radio, direct mail 
and signs are the other suggested media 
the cost of which J-M divides with 


dealers. 


To get more volume, the whole tone 
of the advertising campaign that J-M 
offers the dealer is intended to build 
up the dealer as a brake lining expert 
in the public mind. 

Thus Johns-Manville puts its brake 
lining back into public print again 
after several years without advertising. 
Its advertising fund for 1935 is deter- 
mined by the amount of business that 
dealers develop—and every cent of it 
goes to work directly for the dealer. 
J-M’s brake lining department depends 
upon the institutional advertising of 
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the whole company to give the local 
brake lining dealer all the Johns-Man- 
ville prestige backing he needs. 

This promotional plan, counted on 
to put new blood back into the J-M 
brake lining business, really was dic- 
tated by dealers. Last year the com- 
pany sent men through many territories 
telling jobbers and dealers: “Next 
spring we're going to do a whale of a 
job tor brake lining. What do you 
think we ought to do?’ Most of the 
dealers said: ‘Help us set ourselves up 
as brake lining experts in our own com- 
munities. Just help us to get the peo- 
ple in. We'll do the rest.’’ So that’s 
why the intensely localized plan was 
worked out. 

The company offers dealers four 
kinds of advertising media. A news- 
paper campaign using comic drawings 
—and headlines—by Don Herold 1s 
the backbone of the promotion. The 
plan book shows dealers the whole 
series and lets them order what they 
want to use of it—with every order 
ok'd by the regional jobber. Also, the 
company offers all the material for a 
direct mail campaign, copy for spot 
broadcasts, and signs both indoor and 
outdoor. 

All of this material is designed to 
play up the dealer first; Johns-Man- 
ville second. 

But the company also aids the dealer 
to become actually the brake lining ex- 
pert that the promotional material says 
he is. It offers him at low cost high- 
efficiency relining machines. It sells 
him for $1.50 a year a series of check 
charts giving detatled brake adjust- 
ments for every make and model of 
automobile. Its road men help make 
dealers ‘“‘scientific’ in their brake 
service. 

By way of merchandising aid, the 
company offers dealers a display cabi- 
net carrying on its face a ‘brake lining 
selector’ with a dial that, when turned 
to the name of the customer’s car, re- 
veals exactly how much lining must be 
cut from the rolls mounted within the 
cabinet. 

Also the company is now making 
“custom-tailored” sets of brake linings 
for every make of car. Heretofore 
these sets have been available only for 
Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth cars. 

Johns-Manville men are now travel- 
ing the country from coast to coast 
covering the nation with the “match 
your dollar” campaign story. In late 
February and early March main office 
men gave it to district office crews. 
Then they all concentrated on jobbers 


and their men. 
jobber’s salesmen are giving it to deal. 
er group meetings, using a Visoratic 
sight-and-sound film to put over the 


Now both J-M and 


whole story. It will take until some. 
time in April to complete the national 
coverage. A strong trade paper cam. 
paign backs up the personal selling. 
Johns-Manville expects the plan to win 
a reception unprecedented in the com. 
pany’s brake lining history—and that 
runs back to 1905. 

The newspaper campaign to consum- 
ers is counted on to go biggest in cities 
and towns under 20,000 although 
ey Aperncomen: in larger cities will 
also be encouraged. Spot radio broad- 
casts are expected to do better in larger 
communities. Direct mail is aimed to 
work equally well anywhere. 

Thus Johns-Manville tries out the 
plan of letting dealers spend its ad. 
vertising money. 


Home Modernization Rises 
$12,000,000 a Week 


The home modernization campaign 
throughout the country, stimulated 
largely by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s efforts, is now advancing 
at the rate of more than $12,000,000 
a week. Washington estimates that the 
total volume of work either completed 
since the campaign started or now un- 
der way has reached $300,000,000 and 
Spring activity is rising steadily. 

More than 100,000 modernization 
loans insured under the FHA plan 
have already been made. During the 
first week in March, 49 new insurance 
contracts were reported accepted by 
financial institutions entitling them to 
lend under the Modernization Credit 
Plan as provided by the National 
Housing Act. This brought the num- 
ber of cooperating lending institutions 
up to 12,638. In the same week more 
than 6,100 community campaigns were 
working. Nearly 200 more communi- 
ties are starting campaigns each week. 


A.N.A. Convention May 5 


The program is nearing completion for 
the 26th semi-annual convention of Associ- 
ation of National Advertisers to be held 
in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 5 
to May 8. Harold Thomas, vice-president 
of the Centaur Company, New York, is 
chairman of the program committee. 


Rex Cole, Inc., to Reorganize 


Rex Cole, Inc., metropolitan New York 
distributor for General Electric refriger- 
ators and appliances, has filed with th« 
U. S. District Court an application to re- 
organize. The new plan involves the 
elimination of Cole central display rooms 
and the substitution of a dealer system t 
handle this year’s favorable sales outlook 
A hearing on the application is dated fo: 
April 5. 
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Tellitin 
The TIMES-UNION 
and you Sellit 


Y=ay ToFLORIDA 


Unusual for a newspaper to dominate a whole state. 


Ys > : — . ° 
Ne But the Florida ‘Times-Union does it! 


{ 
ST R WS First and foremost, with intensive coverage of Jack- 
sonville and its trading territory. This is Florida’s 
Which show that the zephyrs 


of prosperity are blowing 
steadily on Jacksonville: 


largest single market and a large slice of the state 
itself. Secondarily, with a highly influential and 
e selective, if less intensive, flood of circulation in 


Bank clearings for Feb- nearly every populous and prosperous community in 
ruary, 25 per cent ahead of 


same month last year. Florida. 


* ae 
New Times-Union advertisers are constantly sur- 


February post office re- 


ceipts, 27 per cent above 
February, 1934. 


prised by traceable results in towns 50, 100 or 200 
or more miles away from Jacksonville. But this is 

e no surprise to the Times-Union or to regular Times- 
Private building permits, Union advertisers. Long ago we and they discov- 


11.4 per cent greater than in 
February, 1934. ered that zf you tell it in the Times-Union, you sell it 


e to Florida. 


Che Florida Cimes-Union 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN JACKSONVILLE 
Daily — FLORIDA'S LARGEST NEWSPAPER Stwaclay- 
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Lively Monthly, Personal Contacts 
Gain New Users for Mid-Continent 


solicited is the  not-to-be- 

sneezed-at accomplishment of 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation. 
According to Advertising Manager M. 
C. Shipley, “22.9% of the Pa 
solicited have been secured as oc- 
casional customers and 13.1% as regu- 
lar customers. 

“It is too early yet for us to attempt 
to gauge the final results because our 
agents will continue to solicit,” he 
adds. The campaign is a year old this 
month. 

The campaign utilizes these weap- 
ons: 

A monthly mailing piece whose 
make-up and editorial content com- 
mand reader interest; 

The distribution of this piece 
through the mails to a list composed 
entirely of potential customers of the 
neighborhood service station, with no 
waste circulation; 

Assured personal contact on the part 
of the station operator with the pros- 
pects in his neighborhood whose names 
appear on the mailing list. 


DEALER help campaign that 
A secured 36% of the prospects 


No Hack Writing 


That monthly mailing piece is an 
8-page rotogravure magazine, approxi- 
mately 11 x 16 inches, called “The 
Motorist’s Illustrated Monthly.” It 
is filled with human interest stories 
and pictures. The text is well written 
by professionals. As a sample, con- 
sider a double-page spread titled ‘“Un- 
spoiled Paradises.”” It begins: 

“The National Parks of the United 
States offer the vacationist the greatest 
display of natural phenomena to be 
found in the world. There are twenty- 
two — in the system ranging in 
size from one square mile to 3,400 
square miles. No fewer than six of 
the parks are located in the Central 
West, near enough to any part of the 
Mississippi Valley to be within easy 
driving distance in a brief vacation.” 

Mid-Continent’s business area lies 
mainly in the Central West. The story 
has interest, lure, stirs the imagina- 
tion. The pictures show rugged 
scenery, fine cement roads, lakes, 
streams, woods, caves. Motor car own- 
ers will eat it up. 

Another story is called, ‘‘Let’s Go 
Fishing.” It starts: 

“The only man in the Middle 
Western part of the United States who 
can’t catch a fish is he who doesn’t go 
fishing. In no area in the world readi- 
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Photograph of Cliff Palace in Mesa Verde 

National Park used in the Motorist’s 

Illustrated Monthly to stimulate the de- 

sire to drive—and to use Mid-Continent 

gas. Scenery in many different parts of 
the country is pictured. 


ly available to sportsmen do streams 
and lakes yield a catch to be compared, 
either in size or variety, to the waters 
between the Appalachians and the 
Rockies.” 

Illustrated are rods, creels, hip 
boots, canoes, bubbling waters, placid 


lakes. Scenes in the Ozarks and 
upper Wisconsin. Pine trees, golf 
clubs, the Arrowhead country of 
Minnesota. 


In another issue is a spread devoted 
to “The Gentle Art of Picnicking.” 
That’s for the folks who have plenty 
of kids and can’t get too far from the 
home ice-box. One paragraph: 

“Silver ribbons of roadways, gleam- 
ing in the summertime sun, offer a 
tantalizing, tempting invitation to pull 
down the shades, take the pup over 
to a neighbor's for safe keeping, get 
out the family motor and go gypsy- 
ing through the country on a vacation 
spree. 

“Unfortunately, some of us poor 
work-driven mortals can’t get away 
for a really extensive jaunt—but we 
can, unless we're condemned to the 
parlor sofa with a severe siege of the 
gout, indulge in frequent glorious 
drives into the country.” 

It describes picnicking equipment, 


wax paper, paper tablecloths and nap 
kins, and tells how to keep the bugs 
out and the heat in the foods. And 
recipes for picnic dainties, too. 

“Brother, Can You Spare Five 
Minutes?” is a story about safety 
driving. How to avoid accidents. 
Worth while, too, and of interest to 
every driver. Rather skilled job, but 
how do they regulate their readers? 
How do they avoid waste circulation ? 
How to get these little magazines into 
the hands of real prospects? 

Each local station manager outlines 
his “bread-and-butter’’ area, carefully 
indicates the boundaries within which 
he draws his steady business, lists any 
special streets or house numbers which 
he wants to include. 

Using these data, a complete list of 
the names and addresses of all auto- 
mobile users in the area is compiled. 
This is based on the latest reports 
from state registrars of motor vehicles. 
The list is then sent to the sta- 
tion agent, who further refines it by 
eliminating his present regular cus- 
tomers, motorists who have recently 
moved away or sold their cars, motor- 
ists who work for competing oil com- 
panies, and others he knows are not 
prospects for one reason or another. 


Mailing List Is Pruned 


After this first mailing, further 
deadwood is cut out by the simple 
process of guaranteeing return: postage 
on undeliverable pieces. Loss of effort 
with accompanying cost is thus reduced 
to a minimum. And now comes the 
very vital thing: 

A service station operator is not, at 
heart, a doorbell ringer. Ordinarily 
he hates the job. He is diffident, 
awkward, hesitant about making per- 
sonal approaches to solicit business. 
But this little magazine helps him 
overcome all this. 

In due course of time, when oppor- 
tunity offers, he calls on his prospec- 
tive customers. He carries a copy of 
“The Motorist’s Illustrated Monthly.” 
He rings the bell and asks: 

“Are you getting this little maga- 
zine regularly? (He knows, of course, 
the prospect is getting it.) Do you 
like it? Would you like to have it 
continue?” 

There’s friendly conversation. An 
invitation to drop around to the sta- 
tion. Evidence of neighborly in- 
terest. 

The agent comes to know his peo- 
ple by name. When a customer drives 
up, he associates him with his home. 
He has learned, perhaps, something of 
the customer's hobbies. Talk is easy. 
Friendships are cemented. It means 
gallonage for Mid-Continent. 
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Che Philadelphia Anguirer 


Sell Philadelphia ... a billion dollar market. 


Sell the 650,743 families receiving the Sunday 
Inquirer ... the greatest circulation ever reached 
by any Philadelphia newspaper. 


Sell the 295,735 families reading The Inquirer 
daily . . . an audience never even approximated 
by any other Philadelphia morning newspaper. 


Cover the rich Philadelphia area with The 
Inquirer ... no other paper so completely dom- 
inates its market, 


PENNSYLVANIA’S GREATEST MORNING NEWSPAPER 
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tensive distribution-sales-advertis- 

ing drive in the New York Metro- 

politan Area, Phillips Packing 
Company, Cambridge, Maryland, has 
been selling its soups at the rate of 
1,000,000 cans a week. The company 
has increased its distribution to the 
point where it now has about 10,000 
outlets, and in another six weeks it 
expects to have a greatly increased 
number of the chain and independent 
grocery stores and delicatessens in the 
area in its fold. 

The advertising campaign (SM, 
Feb. 1) began in eighteen newspapers 
there on January 24. Restoring the 
nickel as a medium of exchange in 
these days of mounting food prices, it 
promoted several Phillips soups at 5 
cents a can. 

Starting in March, 35 newspapers of 
the area are being used— in one of 
them, the New York Evening Journal, 
color space being employed. The first 
color ad shows a wide blue arrow 
bearing the legend “Phillips Delicious 
Southern Soups—Can 5c,” which 
points to a plate of steaming tomato 
soup. This arrow also is being used 
in the point-of-sale material. 

Over WABC, Thursday and Friday 
mornings, George Hinkle continues to 
function as Phillips’ “singing chef.” 


[ the first six weeks of an in- 


Huge Market to Shoot At 


Early in January, E. J. Rinaud & 
Company, New York, representatives, 
sent thirty-five men out to tell dis- 
tributors and dealers about the coming 
campaign. Phillips’ distribution in the 
New York market was scanty then. 
There were three higher-priced and 
about five low-priced competitors to 
combat in this effort to get a larger 
share of the 120,000,000 cans of soup 
sold annually in this market. Some of 
the competitors’ soups were selling for 
5 cents a can, but none, it is said, had 
been advertised at that level before. 

Phillips started out not only to win 
a larger share of existing demand but 
to create new demand. Instead of 
having soup once a week, its executives 
believed that New Yorkers could be 
persuaded to have it twice or oftener. 

Because it was found that 40% of 
the outlets there sell 80% of the soup, 
Phillips has concentrated primarily on 
these better grade stores. Although 
the company intends to sell virtually all 
outlets, it will continue to concentrate 
on the better ones. Repeat orders from 
“thousands” during February, it is 
said, have justified this policy. 


Phillips N. Y. Campaign Sells 
1,000,000 Cans of Soup a Week 


Except at the start of the campaign, 
the advertising has been based on cur- 
rent volume. A 400% increase in sales 
of Phillips’ soups in the last six weeks 
has justified a proportionate increase 
in advertising—although the advertis- 
ing was stepped up before a propor- 
tionate increase in volume was shown. 
Except for a brief summer vacation, 
it is expected that the campaign will 
run through the year. 

One hundred and twenty million 
cans of soup a year make an average 
weekly consumption in the New York 


Newly Organized 
America Convene 


The exigencies of our modernly leg- 
islated life have brought many organ- 
izations into being. One, however, 
should prove itself of _— impor- 
tance to salesmen individually as well 
as collectively. 

The Salesmen of America was born 
in Washington February 21, in the 
present year of grace. On that date 
it became a national unit, though ex- 
actly two weeks before, February 7, 
it had been conceived as a Washington 
organization. 

Following the modern alphabetical 
trend, this organization is known, for 
simplicity’s sake, as SOA. Its existence 
is based on the fact that there are 
many thousands of salesmen through- 
out the entire country who were com- 
pletely unaware of the advantages and 
information accruing to them and 
relative to their status under the far- 
sung New Deal. 

Much of this is incorporated in the 
NRA. Of the codes, 64 exempt sales- 
men from their general provisions 
while 46 include salesmen in part, 
and the balance of the codes—approx- 
imately 440—include salesmen by in- 
ference. 

Through their weekly bulletins, the 
SOA intends to disseminate informa- 
tion to the salesmen relative to these 
benefits. But this is not their only 
purpose. There is also the problem of 
making salesmen aware of the ex- 
ploitation from advertising merchan- 
dising, and working without compen- 
sation. These practices, fostered by 
misleading advertisements, have, ac- 
cording to the theory of the SOA, 
undermined the general morale of 
salesmen as a whole. Information on 
this practice as well as the revised 
status of salesmen under the NRA will 
be furnished in the weekly bulletin. 


area of slightly more than 2,000,000. 
The Phillips people believe that thei; 
soups now have excellent consumer 


acceptance. Phillips believes that 
large portion of this business has com 
from ‘‘created” business or increased 
use of soup—how much, cannot yet he 
determined. The cold weather of late 
January and of February was a factor 
in whetting soup appetites. 

Phillips makes about 40 varieties of 
canned food products. As the pro- 
gram develops, ‘‘beans with pork” and 
canned vegetables will be emphasized. 

Later this month the company will 
promote in New York canned spa- 
ghetti, at 5 cents. 

Paris and Peart are handling the 
metropolitan New York campaign. 


Salesmen of 
at D. C. in June 


Meanwhile, while the Washington 
organization was considering the plans 
for wide distribution, requests for lo- 
cal organizations to handle local prob- 
lems of salesmen came pouring into 
the temporary quarters of the SOA at 
the Lee House in Washington. 
As a consequence, the following policy 
was adopted: Any ten salesmen in any 
district may apply for a temporary 
charter as a local organization of the 
parent institution. Needless to say, 
many local organizations have sprung 
up avidly. 

So it is that The Salesmen of Amer- 
ica is a national institution. But it has 
no insurance features and no paid of- 
ficers. Its national dues amount to 
one dollar, which includes the mailing 
of the weekly bulletin to each sales- 
man’s home. And one of the condi- 
tions of granting a local charter is that 
local dues shall not exceed two dollars 
a year. 

By the time the first convention of 
The Salesmen of America is held in 
Washington this coming June, the 
present ranks intend to be swelled 
many thousand fold. This is to fol- 
low closely upon the election of offi- 
cers in May. 

At present the officers of the organ- 
ization are: president, Dan Hickey, of 
Boston, and formerly connected with 
the NRA; vice-president, Irvin Dier- 
dorff, of Boston; secretary, Frances 
Knight, of New York. 


Correction 


In our issue of February 15 we incor- 
rectly stated that Red Cross towels, manu- 
factured by the A. P. W. Paper Company, 
were sold exclusively by the A. & P. 
Stores. Red Cross towels are actually on 
sale at grocery, department and drug stores 
throughout the country. 
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f A survey of 25,000 homes in 1934 proves conclusively 
h that the great circulation of The News follows a clear pat- 
tern. It increases steadily in density in proportion to the 
ss increase in purchasing power of the areas it serves. It is 
lowest where purchasing power is low. It is highest where 
purchasing power is greatest. 
If you want the best of the Detroit market—here it is! 
: 85% of the circulation of The News is concentrated in the 
u- Detroit Trading Area—home-delivered by exclusive News 
5 carriers. 
yn 
” The D etroit N ews Chicago Representative: J. E. LUTZ. 
THE HOME NEWSPAPER New York Representative: I. A. KLEIN, INC. 
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ADIO  Fade-in enthusiast Number 
One writes in to say: ‘“Fine—and 


stick to fundamentals; that’s what 

we need. How about starring my 
pet subject, selling the program to the 
dealer—and to the consumer.” 

If the history of mediocre advertising 
programs on the radio (or in other media) 
were reviewed, far more errors would be 
chalked up to the merchandising than to 
the advertising. Too many otherwise sensi- 
ble business executives expect radio adver- 
tising to be sufficient unto itself, whereas a 
sound merchandising plan to back up an 
entertaining broadcast is, after all, the thing 
that turns up the corners of the sales 
curves. 

Radio programs have until recently been 
weak on broadcast merchandising. Mrs. 
Housewife, thumbing her shopping list 
over the dealer's counter, didn’t have much 
to remind her of the delightful half hour 
of entertainment that some new product 
had given her and the family the night be- 
fore. No gay colored window display ty- 
ing the product to her favorite radio star. 
No smiling dealer to hand her a radio tie- 
in. The insignificant little multigraphed 
notice he received last week about the 
broadcast (if he received one at all) was 
naturally forgotten. And so she did not 
add the new coffee—or the new face cream 
—to her shopping list. 

It's so easy to do a good merchandise 
job, too. Plenty of good examples avail- 
able: Welch’s grape juice, sending giant 
broadsides to salesmen, jobbers and retail- 
ers, using red, yellow and purple “crown” 
bottle displays, running one column news- 
paper ads tying in Irene Rich and the 8 
o'clock NBC program. 

Or National Biscuit Company exploiting 
its three-hour “Let’s Dance” program with 
the help of Western Union, which distrib- 
uted 15,000 window posters to key stores 
throughout the country, with the poster 
headline reading: “By Western Union the 
whole world applauds ‘Let's Dance.’ ” 

Or Postal Telegraph delivering to in- 
terested consumers advertising and descrip- 
tive literature mentioned in the broadcast 
for the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

Back of them all stands the good, old, 
fundamental principle: Sell the dealer, the 
toughest of them all, and resell the con- 
sumer at the point of purchase. 


The Lost Are Found 


“The lost are found,” say Columbia 
Broadcasting in a new brochure recently re- 
leased. They point to a twelve-months 
study made by Dr. Daniel Starch in which 
trained investigators made over 125,000 
house-to-house interviews to check up the 
number of radio homes, and discovered that 
2,454,207 had been lost in the shuffle. 
This, added to the previously estimated 
19,000,000 radio homes as of January 1, 
1935, now gives the grand total of 21,455,- 
799 homes, or, at 3.3 listeners per home, 
70,804,137 potential radio listeners. The 
discrepancies between this and the 1930 
U. S. census figures which were the original 
base for the calculations, lie, so the 
brochure points out, in the fact that be- 
cause of the rumors in 1930 of a govern- 
ment radio tax, many of our honest citizens 
overlooked their radios for the moment. 
The figures are arrived at by using the 
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1930 U. S. census and adding a percentage 
of the succeeding annual radio sales as new 
radio homes. 

Columbia’s new brochure includes other 
interesting data: 2,295,000 U. S. families 
now have two or more radio sets in their 
homes and 1,800,000 automobile owners 
have installed radio sets in their cars. There 
is also an income level breakdown of the 
total number of radio homes as well as a 
breakdown in cities over 250,000, 25,000 
to 250,000, 1,000 to 25,000, towns under 
1,000 and rural farms. 

“In its entirety, the report is a story of 
basic and immediate interest to everyone 
who uses or who contemplates the use of 
broadcasting,” says Mr. Boice, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Columbia’s sales. 


Another Blanket, Please! 


Last month we pointed to the new de- 
parture in blanket coverage (Schaefer pro- 
gram, February 3, 10:30 P.M. simultane- 
ously over eight New York stations) 
and wondered if, in this day of doing 
things in a big way, this would set a 
mark for other clever sponsors who want- 
ed absolute, complete coverage. 

This month comes the story from Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, that the Callendar, 
McAuslan & Troup Company, owners of 
the Boston Store in that city, are using all 
Providence radio stations simultaneously 
for a commercial broadcast. 

The program is a fifteen-minute shopping 
tour, three mornings a week, from 9:45 to 
10:00. WPRO, WEAN, and WJAR are 
the stations. 

We still are wondering, as we did last 
month, whether the listening public will 
object to this violation of the “freedom 
of the radio’’ principle. 


More Power to You! 


Thus did most of WOR’s famous guests 
felicitate the station upon the completion 
of its new 50,000 watt high-fidelity trans- 
mitter when they took part in the WOR 
three-hour Inaugural Program, March 4. 

The station’s first broadcast was on 
February 22, 1922, with a power of 250 
watts. The new 50,000 watt transmitter 
gives a sixteen times greater signal strength 
in the Philadelphia territory. Is it going 
to be a case of “Philadelphia, Here I 
Come?” 


No Need for This! 


You can’t blame other media for steam- 
ing up over this. “Radio sells cigarettes. 
Sales of ‘Big Four’ for year fluctuate di- 
rectly in proportion to their use of broad- 
cast,” reads a recent item in a radio publi- 
cation. It goes on to show Chesterfields 
leading the pack with $1,100,000 for radio 
(19% sales increase over 1933); Camels 
next with radio at $687,000 (6.7% sales in- 
crease), Old Golds, with no broadcasting 
since May, 1933, 4.1% off and Lucky 
Strikes with no radio since April, 1933, 
26.3% off. ? 

No suggestion that Chesterfields might 
have done a better advertising and mer- 
chandising job. As a matter of fact Chester- 
field was the largest newspaper advertiser 
in 1933 (even leading Ford, Chevrolet, et 
al.), exceeding its nearest competitor by 
1,603,000 lines. 


BY PETER PERCH 


A Trend 


The Selby Shoe Company's program ove; 
the Columbia system uses fourteen minutes 
of the 15-minute program for the network 
program and allots the final minute to local 
stations for a spot announcement listing the 
Selby shoe dealers in the local territory. 
This is not the first time a national pro. 
gram has used spot announcements, but it 
is indicative of a growing tendency on the 
part of national sponsors to localize their 
advertising message. 

The Selby Program began February 15, 
and is broadcast Fridays 8:00 to 8:15 P.M. 
over CBS basic network, Pacific Coast 
group and 29 other stations in the South 
and Southwest. It features, besides Mrs, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, what is claimed to 
be one of the largest cash prize offers ever 
given over the radio, $10,000. There is 
also a second prize of six pairs of Selby 
shoes per year for life and 53 smaller 
prizes. The contestants are required to 
buy a pair of Selby shoes to procure an en- 
try blank for the prize contest. 


Biggest Spenders 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert in 1934 wrest- 
ed first place from J. Walter Thompson as 
Number One Largest Spender in radio, and 
leads in both the network and spot fields. 
Their network placements totalled $4,104,- 
412, or $2,727 more than J. W. T. in 
second place, according to a compilation 
made by Variety. The first fifteen agencies 
in network placements, in addition to these 
two, were Lord & Thomas, Benton & 
Bowles, Erwin-Wasey, N. W. Ayer, Young 
and Rubicam, BBDO, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Stack-Goble, | Newell-Emmett, | McCann- 
Erickson, Campbell Ewald, Lennen & 
Mitchell, and William Esty. 


The Old Container 


An interesting case turned up the other 
day when a company was contemplating 
putting their product on the air. The 
continuity writer tried to get in a descrip- 
tion of the container so the housewife 
could identify it at the dealers. While the 
container photographed well for the news- 
papers, it defied a radio description. 
Moral: In new product design see that the 
container lends itself to a vivid word pic- 
ture both as to color and design. 


Cantor Helps Pebeco 


Lehn and Fink report an 80% sales in- 
crease on Pebeco, 1935 to date over 1934— 
and credit Eddie Cantor with a large share 
of the increase. 


The “Honest Public’”’ 


It is reported that a sack of mail con- 
taining 5,800 letters and dimes sent in to the 
sponsors of “The Gumps” on CBS was 
stolen from the sponsor’s safe. When the 
public were notified to “file their claims,” 
12,000 wrote in. 


Criticisms, opinions and suggested sub- 
jects for discussion in this department will 
receive prompt attention if mailed to: Peter 
Perch, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. 
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A“. and the way its been moving 


:| TLL NEVER 
: NEED ANY MORE” 


ay Time for some high pressure selling? No. 
C 1S . . 
elby Time for some high powered thinking. 
”” What this salesman needs is ideas. What 
en- this dealer needs is help. 


Modern salesmanship only begins with 
selling the dealer. The real job is to help 


— the dealer sell the consumer. On his 


1 as shelves are hundreds—even thousands — 

= of items. To get the breaks, your product 

04,- must make its own breaks — be so shrewdly 

Pee priced, packaged, styled, displayed, mer- 

cies chandised, that it sells with little or no 

— dealer dependence. 

“4 We have noticed that, faced with a mar- 

keting or merchandising problem, manu- 
facturers of packaged goods have thought 
of the American Can Company as a logical 
source of help. They have realized, per- 

her haps, that to build successful packages and 

“he point-of-sales displays we have had to 

ip- know something about markets and con- 

“ sumers, and the whole broad field of retail 

WS- merchandising. They have assumed that 

1 with our daily contact with many and 

sic- varied marketing problems, we must have 
quite a bit of information. 
Our experience-background, our studies 

in- and other data, have been of value. Pos- 

sibly they can be for you. We suggest that Why does American Can Company concern itself with 
you drop a line to our Sales Promotion problems of retail merchandising? 
Department. We should be glad to talk Our reasons are the same as yours. We cannot sell more packages 
things over with you and contribute what than you sell for us—yox cannot sell more than the consumer 

yn- we can. buys. The consumer is our common goal. 

‘he 

yas 


“TAMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


ill 230 Park Avenue, New York 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Shudders Dr. Droke: Is This 
World’s Worst Sales Letter? 


One of my correspondents insists that 
this is the worst sales letter of the year. 
Being by nature a conservative, I am 
scarcely prepared to go that far. Even 
though my mail is voluminous, I am not 
privileged to scan all of the sales letters 
produced in this broad land. And, be- 
sides, the year is yet young. But I will 
go so far as to say that it certainly is 
worthy of serious consideration in any 
Worst Letter con- 
test. It is, in fact, 
almost bad enough 
to serve as an in- 
spiration for who- 
ever concocts those 
outlandish radio ad- 
vertising dialogues. 
But, without further 
ado, let's present 
the offending mis- 
sive: 

“Dear Mrs. Blank: 

“Do you know 
Beatrice Wright? 
Dick and I were 
over there last 
night — working a Maxwell Droke 
jig-saw puzzle. 
was so sleepy I couldn't keep my eyes open. 

“You know how shopping can tire you 
—looking for a nice coffee table. But I've 
decided to wait for the furniture sales and 
see if I can do better. 

“Here’s what one salesman told me— 
‘Madam, don’t -go by appearance alone. 
A veneer wood may look all right, but the 
difference is in the construction and wear. 
It's like taking two loaves of bread—they 
look pretty much the same from the out- 
side, but cut a slice and you'll find a dif- 
ference in texture . . . and what a differ- 
ence in flavor!’ 

“That struck home—because Beatrice 
Wright said that’s why she always uses 

Bread. It's different inside, and tastes 
different.” 

Now, if the slightly cross-eyed young 
nurse will be so good as to hand up my 
double-edged meat-axe and trusty hack-saw, 
Dr. Droke will proceed with the operation. 
What's wrong with this letter—aside from 
the fact that it is virulently infected with 
a minute parasitic insect of the genus 
Pediculus? 

To begin with, of course, this is one of 
those always-irritating ‘‘grasshopper”  let- 
ters. We jump from Beatrice Wright to 
jig-saw puzzles; thence to the weariness of 
shopping, and “a nice coffee table”; thence 
to an unnamed salesman with a weakness 
for oratorical flourish—and finally, when we 
are too weak and weary to struggle further, 
we get down to the product that this par- 
ticular company has to sell—bread. 

This is a particularly baffling case for 
the surgeon. When you have removed the 
obvious faults, there is nothing left! The 
letter is completely lacking in intestines. 
It's all wrong, from start to finish. Abso- 
lutely nothing in it to arouse interest or 
whet the appetite. 
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But above all else, I am violently an- 
noyed by the spurious effort at a chatty, 
intimate approach. “Do you know Beatrice 
Wright?’ My instant reaction to that one 
is, “You know damned well I don’t. And 
what's more, if Beatrice’s idea of a good 
time is to let you come over and work jig- 
saw puzzles, I have no wish to know her.” 

When will writers ever learn the dis- 
tinction between genuine human _ interest 
and this sort of terrible tripe? I declare, 
sometimes I get plumb discouraged! 


Continuing the Anvil Chorus 


for Goofy Mail Solicitations 

Comes now Mr. Ed W. Sears with news 
of an intriguing new profession. Mr. Sears, 
as nearly as I can make out from one of 
the dizziest circulars I have ever beheld, 
offers some sort of coupon scheme to those 
who operate through agents and canvassers. 
The coupons entitling the buyer to instruc- 
tion in sundry arts and sciences. “Many,” 
says Mr. Sears, “will even buy two articles— 
not one just to get free this bombastic gen- 
erosity.” But I was on the point of tell- 
ing you of the new profession. I quote 
verbatim, including punctuation—or lack 
of it: ‘Learn tourism, organizer, see world 
plus pay glorious times or job on palace 
boats.” But being a notoriously bad sailor, 
I'm afraid tourism and life aboard a palace 
boat is not for me. I incline a bit more 
to the “All Health-Beauty cultures tuitions, 
free Anti- Wringle Complexion Creams.” 
But there is also something to be said for 
“How thin folks get fat fat folks thin 
drugless treatments.” 

Okay, Ed, one thin drugless treatment for 
a slightly bald and decidedly dyspeptic let- 
ter-critic, who appears to be in a particular- 
ly violent mood as we go hastily to press. 


Don’t Be Afraid of a Few 


Duplications in Your List 


I often hear the uninitiated comment on 
the “waste” permitted by certain mail-order 
operators in their circularization. ‘I re- 
ceived three letters last week from the 
Whoosis Publishing Company,” Joe Bloke 
will remark, “and I bought their book last 
March. They must be a terribly inefficient 
bunch of ginks. Why don’t they check 
their mailing lists?” Perhaps an explana- 
tion would be of general interest. 

Virtually all large mail-order operators 
rent or exchange customer mailing lists 
with other operators in their own or 
kindred fields. Since no operator of stand- 
ing will permit his mailing list out of his 
sight, the addressing and mailing must be 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 


service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


done in the office of the list owner (often 
situated in a distant city) and there is no 
opportunity for checking the records. Thy; 
a certain amount of duplication is unavoid. 
able. Of course if Mr. Bloke has purchased 
the merchandise (and there is no prospec 
of a reorder) subsequent solicitations mus 
be put down as a dead loss. But so long 
as an individual remains in the prospec; 
stage, I am not disposed to worry much 
about duplications. His name may appear 
on half-a-dozen lists that I circularize ove; 
the period of a year. The first five solicits. 
tions leave him cold, but the sixth come; 
at an opportune time—and an order results 
You just never can tell! Indeed, I have 
often gone back over an identical list, 2 
intervals of a month or so, with duplicate 
literature, and secured more orders on the 
second, third or fourth solicitation than on 
the first try. 


Novelty Enclosure Adds Extra 
Fillip to Reader-Interest 


Just ran across an ingenious little letter 
put out by the Badger Paper Mills. The 
enclosure is a bright copper cent, in 4 
glassene envelope. It begins: 

“A penny is a small amount of money. 

However, enough of them can make a tidy 
sum. 
“A small saving on your sulphite bond 
paper, as applied to one pound, may be 
trivial. But multiplied by the thousands of 
pounds you use in a year’s time it piles upa 
substantial total.” 

The letter then proceeds to outline the 
economical qualities of a particular bond 
paper. 

I wouldn't classify it as a particularly 
brilliant letter. The idea isn’t especially 
new, but more than average interest is as- 
sured, due to the enclosure. I am remind- 
ed that we do not see nearly enough of 
these ingenious enclosures in present-day 
sales letters. Nearly always these little 
novelties add value far beyond their trifling 
cost. The reader’s first reaction is, ‘Ah, 
what's this?” And he turns to the letter 
to find out. If the enclosure can be justi- 
fied on some logical basis, as in this Badger 
letter, the result is likely to be excellent. 

And don’t forget that the novelty idea is 
applicable, also, in our letters and bulletins 
to the sales force. When J. S. Van 
Gilder, vice-president of McClung Hard- 
ware, was out at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago last Summer, he picked up a supply 
of Chinese coins and “Lucky Rose Buds.” 
A sample of each accompanied his Septem- 
ber bulletin, with the comment: 

“Good Luck is ahead for McClung travel- 
ing salesmen in September! 

“Here is a sample of your Golden Tem- 
ple Jehol advance card, and a ‘Good Luck 
Chinese coin, which was smiled upon by the 
Laughing Buddha (God of Happiness) who 
sits just within the doorway of the Temple 
of Jehol— 

“and also, as an extra added attraction— 

“A lucky ‘Rose Bud’ which you must 
give to your wife or best girl; thereby you 
will be brought DOUBLE good luck in 
September !”" 
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New Ideas Heap Up on the Sales 


and Advertising Book Shelf 


Testing Advertisements. By L. E. Firth. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. Price $2.50. 


The Marketing Institution. By Ralph F. 


Breyer. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., New York. Price $3.00. 
America’s Capacity to Produce. By Ed- 

win G. Nourse and Associates. Published 


by The Brooking Institute, Washington, 
D. C. Price $3.50. 


More Sales. By Kenilworth H. Mathus. 
Published by The Mutual Underwriter 
Company, Rochester, New York. Price 
$1.00. 


Making Millions Read and Buy. By 
William A. Thomson. Published by Wal- 
ter Drey, New York. Price $3.00. 


The Go-Giver. By Vash Young. Pub- 
lished by The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
New York. Price $1.50. 


Dollar Makers. By George Eager. 
lished by Greenberg, New York. 
$2.00. 


Industrial Marketing. By John H. Fred- 
erick. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. Price $3.50. 


Straight Thinking. By William J. Reilly. 


Pub- 
Price 


Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Price $1.75. 
Keeping Young in Business. By E. B. 


Weiss and Louis L. Snyder. Published by 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. Price $1.75. 


Executive Ability—Its Discovery and 
Development. By Glen U. Cleeton and 
Charles W. Mason. Published by The 
— Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Price 
2.00. 


Ballyhoo, Bargains and Banners. By 
Jack Rosenbloom. Published by Empire 
Publishing Company. Price $2.50. 


Golden Rule Salesmanship. By Herbert 
N. Casson. Published by The Efficiency 
Magazine, London. Price 5/-. 


Retail Selling and the New Order. By 
Kenneth Collins. Published by Greenberg, 
New York. Price $2.50. 


Full Speed to Success. By Robert T. 
Gebler. Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, New York. 


Jordan on Investments. By David F. 
Jordan. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. Price $4.00. 


Credit Manual of Commercial Laws. 
Published by the National Association of 
Credit Men, New York. Price $5.00. 


Methods of Instalment Selling and Col- 
By John T. Bartlett and Charles 
M. Reed. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Price $3.50. 


You Can Do Anything. By James Man- 
gan. Published by the Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. Price $2.50. 


Marketing Industrial Equipment. By 
Bernard Lester. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York. Price 

».50. 
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Problems in ludustrial Purchasing. By 
Howard T. Lewis. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 
Price $5.00. 


Henry Laurence Gantt—Leader in Indus- 
try. By L. P. Alford. Published by Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. Price $4.50. 


250 Ideas for Increasing Retail Sales. 
Compiled and published by the Bureau of 
Business Information, University Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Price 50 cents. 


Harnessing the Power of the Press. By 
Stuart O. Landry. Published by E. S. Up- 
ton Printing Company. Price 50 cents. 


Smooth Sailing. By L. E. Frailey. Pub- 
lished by the author, 835 South 8th St., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Simplified Market Research. By Frank 
R. Coutant and J. Russell Doubman. Pub- 
lished by Walther Printing House, Phila- 
delphia. Price $1.00. 


What Makes People Buy. By Donald A. 
Laird. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. Price $2.50. 


Skin Deep. By M. C. Phillips (of Con- 
sumers’ Research). Published by the Van- 
guard Press, New York. Price $2.00. 


Herald. 
Omaha Homes, 


NEWS 


6 


You can do a REAL advertising job 
newspaper! Almost 100% of the homes in Omaha—certainly all 
those with average, or better, spending power—read the World- 


CIRCULATION 
ADVERTISING 


OMAHA FOR 
OVER 25 YEARS 


WORLD- 
HERALDS 


Sold Daily in Omaha 
Yor Every 
100 FAMILIES 


= 


in Omaha with only ONE 


34.603 

World-Herald Omaha Cire., 52.866 

(Total Circulation 126,317) 

Omaha retail and classified advertisers use 48% MORE advertising space, at 
a higher rate, in the World-Herald than in the 2nd paper. National advertisers, 
in every classification, give a decided preference to the World-Herald. Omaha 
is a real market, with retail and wholesale volume up 18% to 25%. Bank clearings 
are up 39.4%. Building up 72%. Write for complete facts. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., National Representatives 


Washington, March 9. 


HE past two weeks in Wash- 

ington may be summed up more 
than adequately in one word: 
hectic! 

On Thursday, March 7, ‘“Coordi- 
nator of the Country,” Donald R. 
Richberg, director of both the Na- 
tional Emergency Council and the In- 
dustrial Emergency Committee and ad- 
viser ne plus ultra to the President, ap- 
peared before the Senate Finance 
Committee in hearings upon the exten- 
sion of the NRA and summed up the 
proposals which the committee should 
consider in a serious manner. 

“The primary need for a fair ap- 
praisal of the NRA is not the produc- 
tion of a new kaleidoscope of frag- 
mentary information, but the study 
and analysis of the mountains of or- 
ganized information now available. 

At this time, therefore, I shall 
only offer these records and the as- 
sistance of all the members of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration to the 
Committee, with the assurance that 
practically every substantial criticism 
which may be offered has already been 
made and in most instances acted upon 
by the NRA; and the records are all 
available for your inspection.” 

Here it might be well to interject 
the fact that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is the one empowered by a re- 
cent resolution to conduct an investiga- 
tion of the NRA. This was the ‘Ad- 
ministration” investigation, introduced 
by Senators Nye and McCarran, and 
was favored over the King investiga- 
tion introduced by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and one which, if conducted, 
would have been stern to the nth de- 
gree with the whole NRA set-up. 

Leading newspapers carried his 
recommendations in full. Several other 
things must be noted. First, the Su- 
preme Court Decision regarding Sec- 
tion 9 (c) of the act which relates to 
the oil industry and the illegal dele- 
gation by Congress of powers to the 
President. 

Further, indirectly Administration 
disapproval is given to the Connery 
and Black 30-hour week proposals and 
the Wagner Labor Disputes measure. 
This is to be found in parts 7 and 13 
of the recommendations. 

And in part 16 is to be found one 
of the most interesting phases of it 
all: The Federal Trade Commission. 
This is particularly pertinent when it 
is recalled that the day before Mr. 
Richberg appeared before the Com- 


mittee, and when, doubtless, the 
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NRA Reorganization Holds 
Spotlight in Washington 


recommendations were all written, the 
President had a meeting with his ad- 
visers at which the NRA was torn to 
shreds, according to the general report 
of the meeting. 

There it was decided, to continue 
with the story, that the NRA 
should be scuttled, that the Federal 
Trade Commission should take over 
the Administration of the codes 
proper, under the form of a few basic 
codes—probably as few as 25 in place 
of the present 551—-and that the labor 
provisions of the NRA Act should be 
left to separate legislation. This, it 
would seem, would give sanction to 
the Connery and Wagner proposals. 
But such contradictory things are com- 
mon in Washington. Which of these 
two proposals will finally be adopted 
depends in great measure on the result 
of the Belcher Lumber case—testing 
practically the whole of Title I of the 
NRA—due, according to popular 
fancy, for an opinion around the first 
week in June or the end of May. If 
the decision is that the Act is uncon- 
stitutional, then it seems probable that 
the Federal Trade proposal will be 
adopted. If otherwise, then the original 
plan of the Administration may be fol- 
lowed. 

On Friday, at the close of the second 
day of the hearings, the Senate Finance 
Committee began work on a new NRA 
bill embodying the Richberg recom- 
mendations. 


Personnel Changes 


But meanwhile the changes within 
the NRA organization continue. It 
was announced that S. Clay Williams 
would retire from active participation 
in the National Industrial Recovery 
Board and return to private business. 
Since, at the time that he accepted the 
chairmanship and board membership, 
Mr. Williams made it known to the 
President that as soon as recommenda- 
tions for the continuation of the NRA 
were completed, he would retire, it is 
not a surprise that he has stepped out. 

Who will succeed him is a moot 
question. Rumors are thick and fast 
and much too unsteady to be able to 
place a finger on one and say “that is 
the true one.” 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board, 
that cogent little group within the 
NRA, was thrown into a turmoil at 
the death of gracious Mary Rumsey, its 
chairman. Mrs. Rumsey left behind 
her a heritage that her equally gracious 
successor, Emily Newell Blair, will at- 
tempt to fill. 


The Consumers’ Advisory Board js 
expected by one and all, including 
Mrs. Blair, to continue a forceful pres. 
entation of the way in which the pub. 
lic’s interest as consumers is affected 
by codés of fair competition under the 
National Industrial Recovery Board. 

And so we come to that other topic 
of consumer interest, that old legisla- 
tive bugaboo, that grit in many a Sen- 
ators Spinach, ye olde foode and 
druge legislation! 

Ah me! Such are the exigencies 
of the poor legislators. Word was 
bruited about too freely that the 
Senate Commerce Committee intend- 
ed to report the bill without hear. 
ings. What should happen but 
that such insistent demands were 
lodged with them by associations seek- 
ing to give their views of the provi- 
sions of the bill, S. 5, that hearings 
were forced upon the already crowded 
Committee. These are presently being 
held and will continue. With the re. 
sult that the bill is not expected out of 
Committee now until April. 

Now let’s go back still a little fur- 
ther. The Business Advisory and Plan- 


_ ning Council, working hand in glove 


with the Commerce Department, nas 
announced the formation of a new 
committee. 

The BA&PC was formed at the sug- 
gestion of Secretary Roper so that 
business as a whole might have the 
benefit of the best minds in the coun- 
try when it sought advice, It is chair- 
maned by H. P. Kendall, president of 
the Kendall Company of Boston, and 
is composed of representatives of large 
corporations and small businesses. 

One of the questions submitted to 
this Council, and one of particular mo- 
ment in view of the attitude of the 
present Administration, is that of de- 
centralization. 

While there is a great deal of in- 
terest on the part of various govern- 
ment agencies in the decentralization 
of industry, no department has pri- 
maty responsibility. It is the proposal 
of a preliminary study by the Council 
that a department be set up to select 
and encourage the relocation of such 
industries as would contribute to the 
welfare of the decentralized popula- 
tion. This takes for granted the mov- 
ing of a large portion of industrial 
workers to partial self-sustenance com- 
munities, subsistence homestead com- 
munities, and rural rehabilitation 
projects. It is proposed that a revolv- 
ing fund be made available for this 
department, to be used when necessary 
as loans to these industries to defray 
the cost of moving, and to insure their 
success in getting started in their new 
location. A fund of $2,500,000 has 
been suggested as the amount required 
to start this program. 
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To Our Subscribers: 


We Are Pleased to Announce 


A 1935 SERIES OF UNIQUE RESEARCH STUDIES 


To be conducted by the Market Research Corporation of 
America exclusively for Sales Management. 


Sales Management pioneered, well over a year ago, a new type of editorial service by 
inaugurating a series of market and product surveys—a series which met with instantaneous 
success. Editors of magazines in other fields have since followed our lead. 


The experience we gained last year in measuring the relative value of, and interest 

in, specific research subjects, and in the technique of planning and conducting surveys, 

. as well as in the type of research organization best equipped to ascertain the true 

facts . . . we have now applied toward mapping out a 1935 series which we believe will 
be even more interesting and valuable. 


In the course of the 1935 series several new psychological improvements in research 
technique will be advanced—a pioneering effort to improve the resultfulness and accuracy of 
field work, and to further the scientific search for newer and better methodology. 


WE HAVE COMMISSIONED THE MARKET RESEARCH CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA TO CONDUCT THE FIELD STUDIES, TO TABULATE THE RE- 
TURNS, AND TO SERVE WITH THE EDITORS OF THIS MAGAZINE IN PLAN- 
NING AND INTERPRETING THE STUDIES. 


The Market Research Corporation is the outgrowth of research organizations founded by 
Percival White and Pauline Arnold in 1919 and 1926, respectively. The organization ren- 
ders research service to scores of leading manufacturers, advertising agencies, associations, 
publishers and radio stations,—through offices in New York and Chicago, and 3000 trained 
field workers throughout the country. 


Both Mr. White and Miss Arnold have long been recognized leaders in research 
work. Mr. White was the first to develop laboratory stores for market and product test- 
ing, and to perfect sound methods for evaluating public reactions toward advertising. He 
is the author of nine books and co-author of several others. . . . Miss Arnold originated 
the coincidental method of checking radio programs, and was also the first commercial 
research specialist to develop a nation-wide staff of local field workers. 


Associated with Mr. White and Miss Arnold in the Market Research Corporation 
of America is a group of experienced research and marketing executives, including Dr. Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, eminent psychologist of the University of Vienna. . . . Dr. Raymond 
Franzen, psychologist and statistician, consultant to the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. . . . Verneur Edmund Pratt, merchandising authority, former president 
of the Sales Guild, Inc., and a founder of Visomatic Systems, Inc. . . . J. E. Graham, 
for seven years in research work, and vice-president of the company. . . . Marion Nolan, 
manager of the Chicago office, and specialist in the planning, organizing and field super- 
vision of research work. . . . Lloyd Wilkinson, many years in sales promotion and retail 
merchandising. 


The Sales Management-Market Research Corporation marketing studies will be devoted 
largely to determining human reactions—getting beneath the surface of WHAT people do 
and learning WHY. The studies should be of practical help to executives in every type of 
business. The surveys will be made among consumers, dealers, manufacturing executives, 
advertising agency officials, etc. 


The first survey will appear in April. 
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POSITIVE 
PROOF 


of the stability and alertness of the 
Akron Market is afforded by the 
fact that the Akron Beacon Journal 
ranked 


8.4, in volume 


of paid advertising lineage among 
six-day evening newspapers in the 
United States for the year 1934. 


* 
AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Member A.B.C.—A.N.P.A. Major 
Market Newspapers, Inc. Repre- 
sented by Story, Brooks & Finley. 


| 


The Warmth Of Our Welcome 
is unbounded—old-fashioned, home- 
like hospitality—delightfully furn- 
ished sunny outside rooms,each with 


bath. Plus the convenience —every 
worthwhile activity in New York at 
your dcor—the shops and depart- 
ment stores, the theatres and great 
movie palaces; near the subways, 
salen and ferries—a bus ter- 
minal in the building. Daily rates: 


Single $2.50-$4; Double $3.50-$5. 


OUR RESTAURANT 


isjustly popular for its meals prepared 
in true Southern style by women 
cooks. Breakfast 25¢, Luncheon from 
50c-65c, Dinner 85c- $1.25. 


HOTEL DIXIE 


42nd-43rd STS., JUST WEST OF B’WAY 
NEW YORK 


THE SALES EXECUTIVES’ FORUM 


Value of Sales Contests 
in 1935 Selling 


This is the fifth of a series of subjects 


| studied by the Sales Executives’ Club of 


New York, under the direction of the Forum 


| Committee, headed by Walter Mann, of 


Walter Mann & Staff, and with the col- 
laboration of the editors of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. These reports, which usually 


| run from eight to sixteen pages of mimeo- 


gtaphed details, are available to participat- 
ing members of the club and to non-mem- 
bers free of charge in return for their col- 
laboration. To non-participating members, 
they sell for $3.50 each, to non-participating 
non-members, they sell for $5.00 each. 

By special arrangement, Sates MANAGE- 
MENT’S sales executive readers are eligi- 
ble for participation on a non-member 
basis by application to Walter Mann, 
c/o this magazine. 


BY 


WALTER MANN 
Walter Mann & Staff, New York 


PROBLEM No. 5.—What is the real low- 
down on the value of sales contests? Do 
sales contests, as their more enthusiastic 
boosters claim, answer the sales manager's 
prayer for a source of additional sales vol- 
ume that can be turned on and off like a 
faucet? Or does a sales contest merely 
provide a forced stimulation which is in 
turn followed by a lull that eats up most 
of the temporarily gained advantage?’ « 


— 


HE question of sales contests is 

viewed by the 49 responders to 

our questionnaire in three ways: 

Many point with pride; a few 
view with alarm without having tried 
them, while still another few veto 
them with regret that a medium so 
manifestly successful for others has not 
turned out well for them. Let us deal 
with the last two groups first. 

Of the total of 49 executives who 
offered their opinions, only 6 did not 
favor sales contests. Sanity makes us 
feel that this is not the true percentage 
of ‘favor’ vs. “do not favor.” How- 
ever, the reasons for their views ate 
both interesting and valuable. 

One manufacturer of a small unit 
purchase commodity in general use says 
*that his firm does not favor contests 
because such contests tend to overload 
the distributor, which in turn defers 
subsequent purchases. This is a fairly 
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general view among the objectors. An- 
* 


other questions the advisability of con. 
tests for a force of only ten outside 
men. If contests applicable to smal! 
groups can be worked out, he js 
definitely interested. He has tried 
contests with outside men, in an ex. 
tensive collections department, but 
with only moderate success, and he 
fears the negative effect of such 
contests on other departments for 
which he does not favor their use. Stil! 
another objector, who has discontinued 
the use of contests, lists, nevertheless, 
an interesting method of deciding win- 
ners which he used to use:,The giving 
of cash prizes for the amount of cash 
taken in on a given sales volume rather 
than on the sales volume itself, and 
also for the largest percentage of cash 
taken in in a given month on accounts 
receivable. 

» Sales contests are good for commis- 
sion men, but not for men on a salary, 
believes one executive. Another has 
not been able to find contests which 
stimulate men without driving them 
away from what has proved to be a 
“balanced” job of selling. However, 
he contemplates trying them again. 

Among those who favor sales con- 
tests and do not believe that they are 
followed by isseparable sales slumps, 
the responses dee extremely encourag- 
ing. Personal contact is still the most 
important part of the average sale, ex- 
cept in the case of impulse-bought con- 
sumer purchases, and, even.then, it is 
very important. Therefore the data 
which follow should aid considerably 
in guiding those of our readers who 
either contemplate the use of sales con- 
tests or who are using them now and 
want to improve their technique. 

Among the 43 responders who do 
use sales contests it is found that 33 
use them for stimulating their own sales 
forces (20 of these for their own forces 
only) while the other 10 use them 
for contests (5) with jobbers’ or dis- 
tributors’ salesmen-oF (10)\for stirring 
up dealers’ sales forces. Five use them 
for both purposes. 

Thirty-eight out of 43 use contests 
efor stimulating consumer sales, 17 for 
stimulating sales to jebbers and dealers 
and 5 only for increasing sales to bulk 
buyers. Some reasons given for thcir 
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use are interesting: ‘“To build up sales* 
morale,” “to find the weak spots in our 
sales force,”’. ‘for developing new sales 
methods,” “for discovering and devel- 
oping new applications and new uses 
for the product,” “to worry the slow 
sellers,” “to develop carload lot busi- 
ness," ‘to educate salesmen on equip- 
ment demanding a special knowledge , 
on their part.” 

As for question 3, which asked: 
“Can you hold the gains made by sales 
contests or are they followed by corre- 
sponding slumps?’’, it was found that 
26 out of 43 companies held their gains 
without difficulty while 11 could not 
hold their gains but still feel that con- 
tests are worth while. Five noted no 
material slump. 

Various methods of offsetting or 
avoiding sales. slumps following con- 
tests are the maintenance of a continu- 
ous bonus plan; the running of sales 
contests continuously; the running of 
the contests at the right time of the 
year (peak seasons) when added effort 
would bring business that might other-. 
wise be lost entirely. Other means of 
offsetting potential slumps are: By 
watching the salesmen’s work more 
closely after a contest; by more fields 
work on the part of the sales executive, 
by advertising intensively thereafter to 
increase the normal flow of business, 
by group meetings and inspirational | 
talks to salesmen, etc. | 

Sales contests are someti used to 
promote special objectives, as}‘'to elim- 
inate small accounts so as to cut dow 
delivery costs’ (by giving a specia 
scoring value to accounts that are rais¢ 
to a higher classification) ; ‘‘to increas 
the number of items sold’’; ‘“‘to sel 
new clerks, not familiar with the line, 
on a genuine interest in our product” 
(this firm keeps a record of recently 
added dealers’ clerks fog this especial 
purpose) ; “‘to renting Soon person- 
nel”; “to get fi in virgig ter- 
ritory, Or on a virgin Hem’; ‘to get 
dealer cooperation on di@Mplay.” 

Thirty-three respond@rs say that 
cash prizes are most effective. Next 
come merchandise prizes with 24 re- 
sponders favoring them. Seventeen 
believe ‘‘honor’’ prizes to be very effec- 
tive. Six say “travel.” One finds pro- 
motion to be the best goal. Some give 
all four kinds of prizes, some only 
three. The most popular big ‘“mer- 
chandise”’ prize is, apparently, an auto- 
mobile or a trip. 

Twenty-six out of 43 work out a 
carefully planned contest theme (Hid- 
den Gold Contest, etc.) while the rest 
simply announce the prizes, the objec- 
tive and the scoring plan, feeling in the 
main, as one responder put it, that “my 
old timers don’t like themes or elabo- 
rate contests.” -Others like to use a 
heme, but “‘no kid stuff.” Others use 
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themes for national contests, but not 
for local ones. Among the interesting 
themes used have been a “Klondike 
Gold Rush,” a ‘Stock Market’’ contest 
evolved from an idea run in SALES 
MANAGEMENT, a ‘Founder's Birth- 
day” contest,.a “Pyramid Builders’ ”’ 
contest with sales as bricks in the 
pyramid, an “Ingenuity” contest in 
which prizes were given for the most 
ingenious moves used in  corral- 
ling prospects, a ‘Carnival’ contest, a 
““Self-set Quota” contest. 

On the question of follow-up ma- 
terial frequency, 10 responders said 
that follow-ups should be sent daily, 
37 said “weekly” (some also said 
daily”), 2 said ‘‘monthly.” 


Typical Americans 
---and They Get 


% Milliona Month 


--payroll of one of Janesville's 64 


diversified industries feeds re- 


sponsive Southern Wisconsin 
Market whose buying is guided 
by 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette 
Radio Station WCLO 


Ouicker 


“ REACHING 


out 


BALTIMORE , 
FAMILIES 7. 


Sales Ac 


---in Baltimore 


Things have changed in Baltimore .. . 
and all old ideas of selling this market 
have changed with them. Now this strong 
newspaper with the greatest circulation 
ever attained and maintained in Baltimore 
is producing the accelerated action that 
sales executives demand. 


Witness the 1934 record—the greatest 
lineage gain of all U. S. newspapers— 


a record that only results could make 
possible. 


193,600 a day*; better than 4 out of 5 
families in the ABC city zone, and con- 
stantly increasing popularity with both 
readers and advertisers. For quicker sales 
action in Baltimore, schedule The News- 
Post. Get the latest facts and figures 
today. 


BALTIMORE 


NEWS-POST 


Baltimores Outstanding Mewspaper 


Nationally Represented by the Rodney E. Boone Organization 


* Except Sundays. 


The Baltimore Sunday 


American has the largest circulation in the 


South 


219,235 and 


still going up. 
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Company Sponsored Sports— 


Do They Have Advertising Value? 


(Continued from page 309) 


years we have had one baseball league 
in which sponsors were permitted to 
employ any players they could get and 
to pay them openly. Several former 
major leaguers played on these teams. 
One sponsor told me after this league 
was formed his players cost him less 
than before. The league is being 
abandoned this season, though, chiefly 
because there wasn't enough outside 
competition. 

“On the other hand, the bars are 
being let down a little in our Class A 
League and all except about 30 of the 
former AAA players will be eligible. 
Provision is also made for reinstating 
former minor leaguers to amateur sta- 
tus and to allow a limited number of 
such players on each Class A team. 

“Some winning teams have cost the 
sponsors very little, while some poorer 
teams have cost a great deal.” 


Worth the Cost, Say Sponsors 


Mr. Johnson believes emphatically 
that it pays an advertiser to sponsor 
such a team. “If not,” he asks, “why 
do so many do it? It is a form of 
advertising that cannot be secured in 
any other way, it is peculiarly impres- 
sive, the cost even at the worst is com- 
paratively small, and the returns may 
be very great, indeed. The advertis- 
ing has a large circulation, under favor- 
able conditions, and it is emphasized 
by the fact that the spectators not only 
see it on players’ uniforms, but they 
also use the name in discussing the 
players, the plays, and the games. Then 
there is the newspaper publicity, which 
couldn't be bought. All local papers 
give much space to schedules, stand- 
ings, and reports of games. Sponsors 
of winning teams get more such space 
than they would ever think of buying, 
and even the tail-enders get good pub- 
licity. The best thing to do, though, 
is to ask some of the sponsors them- 
selves.” 

That is just what the SM reporter 
intended to do and did do. Such 
sponsors are numerous and represent 
almost all lines of business from 
manufacturing to undertaking, hence 
only a few representative ones can be 
quoted here. 

One of the best examples is a bak- 
ery, the officials of which have had 
over a dozen years of such experience. 
Back in the early Twenties, the ‘“Gren- 
nan Cakes” won the amateur baseball 
championship three years in succession. 
Grennan merged with Purity Bakeries, 
but the former Grennan management 
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organized another bakery known as 
‘Farm Crest” and continued to spon- 
sor a baseball team. A. L. Force, 
regional sales manager, has been as- 
sociated with these teams in a business 
capacity during all the years; hence he 
is fully qualified to pass judgment on 
every phase of the subject. 

“In many respects, there isn’t any- 
thing else to compare with it,” he said. 
“The direct advertising to many thou- 
sands of people, under peculiarly im- 


Among the Sponsors 


Hundreds of companies, from 
hardware dealers to undertakers, 
are sponsoring athletic teams, A 
number of firms sponsor more than 
one team in several different sports. 
The following list is taken at ran- 
dom and is merely representative: 

Chrysler-DeSoto 
Plymouth Motors 
Hudson Motors 
Chevrolet 

Dodge 

Tivoli Brewing 
Schmidt Brewing 
Detroit Waste Works 
Borden Creamery 
Kelvinator 

Acme White Lead 
Gulf Refining 
Kroger Grocery 
Sears, Roebuck 
Timken Axle 


pressive conditions, is invaluable and 
incalculable. Wherever I go, I find 
that people know of our baseball team. 
We have played before as many as 30,- 
000 people at a time and a crowd of 
10,000 to 15,000 is not unusual. Then 
there are the pages and pages of news- 
paper publicity, with our name in big 
type in banner heads, supplemented by 
innumerable smaller items about us— 
nearly always with our name in the 
heading. Just last night, for example, 
our hockey team won a minor victory, 
yet here is a four-inch item on the 
sports page, with ‘Farm Crest’ the first 
two words in the caption. Hardly any 
advertiser could buy as much space as 
we have had in the papers; and this 
particular space, of course, couldn’t be 
bought at all. 

“The cost is small, everything con- 
sidered, even when it is high, if you 
get the meaning. We had an interest- 
ing experience last season. We em- 
ployed a good coach to select and 
train a team composed chiefly of high- 


school players, building from the 
ground up. Hardly anyone expected 
us to amount to much. We spent 
only about $600 on the team before 
the end of the local season. But we 
won the local championship in Class 
A and finished third in the 23-team 
National Amateur Tournament. That 
cost us more money, of course, but 
the total cost was less than $1,000— 
just a little more than the cost of a 
single page in one Detroit paper— 
yet we received scores of pages of 
publicity, many of them with our 
name in the banner head of the first 
page, both here and throughout the 
country. 

“We also sponsor good teams in 
hockey, basketball, and bowling, and 
we consider them good advertising, 
although baseball is probably the best 
medium. It is not unusual, though, 
for our hockey team to play before 
10,000 people. This week we play 
in Chicago and the advance sale of 
seats is already past 9,000. Hockey 
is the most expensive sport to 
sponsor, because of the cost of equip- 
ment and also injuries, but even at 
that, it is comparatively inexpensive 
advertising. Games are frequently 
broadcast, by the way, at no cost to 
us. This is also true of baseball. 

“By the way, two of our last sea- 
son’s baseball players have been sign- 
ed by the Washington ‘Senators. 
That indicates how good our players 


are. 


“Our Best Investment” 


Another who has had long experti- 
ence is ““Tammy’’ Bowen, who is now 
an executive of the Borden Creamery 
Company. Some years ago, the Ris- 
don Creamery Company produced 
championship baseball teams, of 
which Bowen himself and several of 
the Risdon brothers were members. 
Risdon merged with Borden and 
Borden has continued to sponsor 2 
team. 

“I think a sponsored baseball team 
is about the best advertising one can 
buy,” Mr. Bowen said. “Much de- 
pends, of course, on how good the 
team is, but even a mediocre team 
produces a good return on the small 
investment. Back in our champion- 
ship days, our team used to cost us as 
high as $100 a week, but we con- 
sidered that the best investment we 
could make, and I still think so.” 

The Tivoli Brewing Company had 
an AAA team last season and em- 
ployed one former major leaguer, to- 
gether with other former profession- 
als. L. F. Fisher, plant manager, 
wouldn’t say what the team cost, but 
his comment was much the same as 
those already quoted. “We're strong 
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Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


Special Report Compiled for Sates MANAGEMENT by Advertising Record Company, Chicago 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
February Monthly Totals 


Class Product Classifications 1935 1934 1935 
i—Automotive Industry ........... $ 873,975 $1,136,295 $ 905,472 
2—Building Materials ............. 169,915 138,915 219,695 
3—Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco .. 545,055 439,050 688,508 
4—Clothing & Dry Goods ........ 235,906 186,719 358,474 
5—Confectionery & Soft Drinks .... 152,854 85,583 215,037 
6—Drugs & Toilet Goods ........ 2,377,877 1,893,830 3,279,742 
7—Financial & Insurance .......... 259,963 192,380 337,599 
8—Foods & Food Beverages ........ 1,777,729 1,785,418 2,487,057 
eS ESE S| pee 108,821 75,585 160,431 
10—House Furniture & Furnishings .. 326,142 347,693 395,935 
11—Jewelry & Silverware .......... 30,826 34,146 65,542 
12—Lubricants & Petroleum Products 106,998 118,854 116.631 
13—Mach., Farm Equip. & Mech. Sup. 64,039 31,967 83,159 
14—Office Equipment .............. 113,197 82,530 141,452 
15—Paints & Hardware ............. 23,003 45.474 25,065 
16—Radios, Phonographs & Mus. Instr. 94,715 64,850 147,275 
17—Schools & Correspondence Courses 144.600 110.099 263.796 
18—Shoes & Leather Goods ......... 36.097 38.580 56.439 
19—Soaps & Housekeepers Supplies. . 525,326 583.134 689.107 
20—Sporting Goods ...........000. 68,167 54.523 125 270 
21—Stationery & Publishers ......... 174,228 160.761 248 661 
22—Travel & Hotels ............... 240.605 293.742 369.359 
23—Wines, Beer & Liquors ......... 279.257 104.440 435 732 
24—Miscellaneous $otsee ee ewaece neous 379,545 214.775 541,565 

$9,002,712 $8,209,343 $12,357,003 


Note—The National Magazines checked total 88 pulilications—11 
weeklies and semi-monthlies, and 77 monthlies. 


ly totals on national magazines 


for the monthlies, but including Vogue. 
and semi-monthlies are January publications. 


The month- chain 

are based on February issues tional 
The other weeklies System. 

talent. 


February Cumulative Totals 


NATIONAL NETWORK 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
January Monthly Totals 


1934 1935 1934 
$ 1,171,669 $ 407,813 $ 268,100 
168,881 21,548 15,028 
640,857 321,371 436,893 
258,874 28,592 17,968 
105,436 185,327 150,230 
2,781,634 1,610,232 1,195,631 
268,412 48,561 65,075 
2,603,800 1,302,987 1,013,601 
125,425 Nothing Nothing 
408,762 15,362 55,303 
52,612 3,752 4,930 
123,114 273,437 258,730 
44,635 8,494 12,032 
108,085 5,079 31,958 
50,748 19,077 19,736 
99,229 96,703 47,249 
210,328 Nothing Nothing 
50,634 Nothing Nothing 
860,818 184,626 145,345 
98,520 Nothing Nothing 
225,831 54,220 12,800 
407,215 3,980 Nothing 
138,322 31,865 33,722 
348,056 22,751 13,284 
$11,351,897 $4,645,577 $3,797,615 


Note—Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover all national or 
broadcasting 
Broadcasting Company 
The figures cover facilities only and do not include 


over the networks of the Na- 
and Columbia Broadcasting 


carried 


for it and expect to continue it,” he 
concluded. Tivoli also sponsors an 
all-star bowling team and a basketball 
team. 

George Holzbaugh, Inc., a Ford 
dealer, has the championship hockey 
team in the Michigan-Ontario league. 
His team recently defeated an until- 
then undefeated Canadian team before 
14,500 fans in Detroit and many other 
thousands couldn’t get in. The game 
was broadcast and local papers made it 
the feature of their front sports page. 
Mr. Holzbaugh says that it has cost 
him upwards of $4,000 so far, but he 
considers that an excellent investment. 
He also sponsors basketball and bow] 
ing teams and considers them worth 
while. 

Stroh Brewing Company concen- 
trates on bowling and has assembled a 
team that has won three titles, includ- 
ing that of World Champions. It is 
expected to represent the U. S. in the 
Olympic Games in Berlin. The man- 
agement naturally is enthusiastic and 
is sending the team anywhere it can 
find worthy foes. 

Practically all the big manufactur- 
ers in the city sponsor a variety of 
sports. There is an _ Industrial 
League in the Baseball Federation, 
composed entirely of such teams, and 
many of the manufacturers also 
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sponsor teams in other leagues. For 
example, both Plymouth Motors and 
Chrysler-DeSoto had teams in the 
AAA (semi-pro) league last season. 

The industrialists, however, are 
now sponsoring athletics as never be- 
fore and for quite a different rea- 
son. While they are still interested in 
the publicity value of a sponsored 
team, they are far more interested in 
athletics as a means of utilizing em- 
ployes’ leisure time. One of the best 
examples is Chrysler, the several di- 
visions of which—Chrysler, Ply- 
mouth, Dodge, DeSoto, etc.—have 
combined their athletic programs un- 
der a staff of capable directors, head- 
ed by J. F. Walsh. They had seven 
baseball teams last season, nearly 100 
softball teams, 225’ bowling teams, 
basketball teams for both sexes in 
each plant, soccer teams, boxing tour- 
naments and numerous others. They 
recently opened a skating rink, 400 
by 200 feet, on which as many as 
1,500 employes enjoy themselves at 
one time. Their girls’ basketball team 
won the local championship and was 
sent to Chicago to play in a tourna- 
ment. 

Sponsoring sports has truly become 
a big business, and the outlook is for 
bigger and better contests and more 
of them. 


FTC Complaint Against 


“Forward America” Film 


The anti-chain store film, ‘Forward 
America,” produced by Economic 
Films, Inc., Frank R. Wilson, Presi- 
dent, (described in SM, September 15, 
1934, and January 1, 1935) was the 
subject of a complaint issued recently 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
claims unfair competition in the sale 
and distribution of the film on the 
ground that the film contains mislead- 
ing and deceptive use of the likenesses 
of the President in the picture, and 
the accompanying oral comment, and 
that this practice has ‘a substantial 
tendency to cause the film to be sold, 
leased, distributed and produced in 
competition with other moving pic- 
ture productions to a greater extent 
than would be the case without said 
likenesses and said comment.” 

This use of the President’s picture 
and accompanying comments, accord- 
ing to the complaint, “has a direct 
tendency to mislead house- 
wives and others into the erroneous 
belief that the President directly or in- 
directly supports, in whole, or in part, 
the representations contained in the 
fim...” 
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AZURE HORIZON 


WILL 


cure your blues 


SOME think the world 
was made for fun and 
frolic, and so will you at 
these genial hotels. For 
how can you give a 
thought to business bo- 
gies when there is so 
much here to put them 
out of mind—golf and 
horseback riding in the 
tonic salt air, squash 
courts and game rooms, 
modern health baths to 
down fatigue, dances and 
lively entertainment to 
chase away office ennui? 
Troubles quickly vanish 
into thin salt air. 

Yet at Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall you can have 
just as much fun playing 
the idler. Rest or read 
in the quiet lounges over- 
looking the sea. Snooze 
on our sun decks while 
Old Man Ocean laughs 
all your worries to scorn. 
Enjoy generous meals 
with the old gusto, and 
slumber at night like a 
child. 

Be fair to yourself and 
come down soon for the 
refreshment you know 
you deserve. We’ll send 
you back feeling worth 
your salt. Rates are 
moderate. American and 
European Plans. Special 
weekly rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 


‘Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC 


pp I 
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People on the Move 


We read the other day a statement from 
one hotel group which said that women 
guests had increased in 15 years from 2 
to 35% of the total. In contrast with three 
years and even one year ago, men also are 
traveling more. More salesmen are on the 
road, and more store buyers; more execu- 
tives are finding situations out for them- 
selves. More people generally are gratify- 
ing that desire known as the wanderlust, 
and because of exchange ratios and other 
factors, more of them are seeing America 
first. In 1934 alone hotels and restaurants 
increased their business about 20%. 

This is a good sign. These are big 


businesses. Hotels, buildings included, 
represent a capital investment of about 
$5,000,000,000. Restaurants, buildings ex- 


cluded, represent an investment of about 
$1,250,000,000. Both, especially hotels, 
were hard hit by the depression. Not only 
the hospitality businesses but others are 
being helped by the desire of people to find 
their way around again. 

An important reason why hotels and 
restaurants are doing better is that they 
are better managed. And a reason for this 
is that these businesses, especially the larger 
ones among them, are better informed both 
as to saving money and making it, through 
more systematic operation and more con- 
tented guests. 

E. H. Ahrens has had something to do 
with this. He and his group at Ahrens 
Publishing Company have concentrated for 
13 years on how to keep people happy on 
the move. With Hotel Management, Hotel 
World-Review, Restaurant Management, 
food and beverage services, travel guide, 
hotel and restaurant clipping bureau and 
other services, they have become the 
Baedeker of the American hospitality busi- 
nesses. But they are more than an in- 
formation service; they try to set the pace 
for their readers to follow—being careful, 
of course, not to run too far ahead of the 
field. 

Ed Ahrens was on System a dozen years 
during the earlier Shaw regime. He looked 
over the hotel field, studied it a couple of 
years, and in the process worked out a 
practical how magazine for it. This did not 
mean that there were not already publica- 
tions serving hotel men. It meant that a 
somewhat different type of hotel publica- 


The Ahrens editors conduct forums for their professional readers. 


tion 
place for itself. 

Hotel Management was started in 192). 
Ahrens announced it as a ‘‘made-to-meas- 


in Ahrens’ opinion, could make 4 


ure” magazine . . . ‘doing for the hotel 
manager what System has done for the 
manufacturer, the merchant and the banker.” 
An editorial staff of successful hotel men 
was named to “‘hold its feet on the ground.” 

In its first year Hotel Management ran 
a contest for “best business-building, cost- 
cutting ideas’ for members of the Hotel 
Greeters of America. The prize was a 
study tour of Europe with a position in a 
Paris hotel. Thousands of ideas were sub- 
mitted. The prize was won by J. O. Dahl, 
now editorial director of Hotel Manage- 
ment and Restaurant Management. 

Because hotels make their profits more 
from the sleepers than from the eaters, 
Ahrens ran in succession a national menv- 
making contest, a contest on “how to de- 
velop profitable food specialties, a contest 
for best kitchen layout .. .”” In 1924 the 
first of a series of annual awards—a free 
trip to Europe with position in a hotel 
there—was given for a student in Cornell 
University School of Hotel Administration. 
In addition to informing present executives, 
the Ahrens organization realized the need 
of developing new ones. 

In 1925 National Restaurant News was 
acquired, and its name and policy changed 
to Restaurant Management. Hotel World- 
Review, a combination of two long-estab- 
lished publications, was formed in 1930. 
It is published weekly in two editions, East- 
ern and Western, as a national hotel news- 
paper. 

By 1926 the demand for information 
from the two 4ow magazines had become 
so great that a readers’ service bureau was 
established. This bureau now receives 
3,000 letters a year. In the meantime the 
editors and staffs of these publications have 
written 25 books on hotel and restaurant 
subjects . . . Other contests and campaigns 
have been run. A food bureau was organ- 
ized; the organization’s own kitchen es- 
tablished. 

Meanwhile, in addition to a management 
section, both ow magazines established 
“food profits” and, just before repeal, 
“beverage profits” sections. 

In magazines, books and booklets, mail- 
ings of “service” leaflets (the Food Serv- 
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Here a group of 
hotel and restaurant men sample drink recipes in the publication offices. 


ice Research Bureau, for example, now has 
3,500 paid members), by letter and by per- 
sonal classes in New York and Chicago 
the Ahrens people are continuing to ex- 
pand their scope. All their communica- 
tions are the result of research. They test 
and then they talk. A single article may 
cost $400, which is a lot for a business 
Much of their research is done in 


aper. 
4 field. Last year the editors traveled 
16,200 miles. Last year they published 


325,000 words. 

One reason these magazines can afford to 
go to so much expense on an article is that 
often, once the “facts” have been worked 
out as the result of consultation with au- 
thorities in that particular field and a lot 
of tests, it may be used in both magazines. 
A lot of hotel and restaurant executives 
also buy the results separately in books. 
Also these studies often are valuable to 
advertisers and advertising prospects. 

The Ahrens publications have fared 
pretty well in this last respect. In the last 
year they increased their advertising volume 
about 30%. They have also won revenue 
by concentrating attention of advertisers on 
hotels and restaurants as a large and dis- 
tinct market. A recent study along this 
line, entitled “This One-Third of Your 
Market Demands Special Attention,’ was 
devoted to wines and liquors. Pointing 
out that “the man who buys all the 
alcoholic beverages for the representative 
American home will spend less than $250 
a year,” this study showed that “the man 
who buys for the average worth-while 
restaurant spends $10,000,” and “the man 
who buys for the average worth-while hotel, 
$25,000” for wines and liquors yearly .. . 
“In each case you make the sale by selling 
one man. But what a difference in cus- 
tomers !”” 

The Ahren publications concentrate their 
editorial attention on the more worth-while 
among the nation’s hotels and restaurants. 
There are more than 20,000 hotels in the 
country, but Ahrens aims at the 8,713 with 
more than 50 rooms. There are more than 
150,000 restaurants, but Ahrens aims at the 
26,500 which serve more than 500 meals 
daily. The 8,713 hotels have total sales of 
about $1,600,000,000, and the 26,500 
restaurants of $1,934,500,000, annually. 

The Ahrens people don’t go in for cir- 
cus stuff, but even so they might be justi- 
fied in adopting some such slogan: 

“Bigger and Better Readers: Bigger and 
Better Advertising Prospects.” 


Four A’s Issues Study 
on Compensation 


Under the title “Analysis and Criticism 
of a Study Entitled Advertising Agency 
Compensation in Theory, Law and Practice,” 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies replies to the investigation carried 
out last November by Albert E. Haase, un- 
der the direction of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc. The 100-page re- 
port is available to non-members at $5. 

The agency analysis meets three principal 
contentions of the A. N. A. study: (1) That 
there is widespread dissatisfaction with the 
agency commission system; (2) that the 
commission system is breaking down; (3) 
that the agency is the legal agent of the 
advertiser and there can be no adverse in- 
terest between them, hence no transaction 
between them can be construed as rebating. 


Walker’s Golden Year 


‘Walker & Company, Michigan outdoor 
advertising company, will celebrate its fif- 
tieth anniversary next month. It was found- 
ed in 1885 by Henry William Walker, a 
brother of John D. Walker, Detroit’s first 
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billposter. In 1907 it was incorporated 
under the present name. The company has 
a number of “‘firsts’’ to its credit—first to 
build panels of steel and concrete, first to 
devise a method of non-wrinkling posting, 
first to institute a nightly patrol system for 
maintaining perfect illumination service. 
The company has offices in Detroit, Flint, 
Saginaw and Grand Rapids. 


Hearst Changes 


Thomas J. Buttikofer has been advanced 
from vice-president and general manager 
to president of International Circulation 


Company, and Harry J. Strickler and S. H. 
appointed 


McConnell 
presidents. 


have been vice- 


This girl has just had a treatment at the 
new beauty clinic opened March 7th by 
Good Housekeeping magazine for testing 
cosmetics. Subjects for these treatments 
are to be selected by the beauty editor 
from the personnel of the magazine. 


Domestic Engineering 
Ties Up with FHA 


An International Motor truck plus $500 
in cash are the prize awards offered by 
Domestic Engineering in a second contest 
designed to promote the sale of plumbing 
and heating products and services through 
taking advantage of the Federal Housing 
Administration movement. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers are putting up the $500 
fund, which will be added to by cash con- 
tributions of the magazine. The magazine's 
first contest, with a $100 check as first prize, 
was won by an Oak Park, Illinois, plumber. 


Agency Changes 

New agency appointments for the fort- 
night include: Emerson Drug Company 
(Bromo Seltzer) to J. Walter. Thompson 
Company. Pinaud, Inc., to Calkins 
& Holden. . . . Strong, Carlisle & Hammond 
Company, Cleveland, makers of S I B, to 
Fuller, Smith & Ross, Inc. . . . International- 
Stacey Corporation to Morgan Advertising 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. . . . American 
Type Founders Sales Corporation to G. M. 
Basford Company. 


March of Time Expands 


Ralph Rolan, for the past seven years 
account representative with Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, has joined the staff 
of the March of Time, Inc., as vice-president 
in charge of advertising and promotion for 
the new screen feature, The March of Time. 
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Walter Mann 
Wants a 
Sales 
Executive Job 


...a “hard-to-do” job... 
recompensed proportionately 


J ....a job in a sales, advertising, mer- 
chandising or research capacity with a 
manufacturer, an advertising agency, 4 
publisher or an association . . . a job 
involving imagination, initiative, execu- 
tive ability and an actual (or at least 
a potential) income in five figures. 


| His experience is broad enough to 
warrant careful consideration for any 
executive assignment in modern dis- 
tribution—from the planning of a sales 
quota system—to the preparation of an 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paign. He has a series of current let- 
ters of endorsement that read like a 
goodwill tour through the Advertisers’ 
"Who's Who"; people whose endorse- 
ment means something. 


{ For five of the past seven years his 
marketing and research business pro- 
vided a satisfactory income. Since 
1932, however, when a suburban bank 
closed permanently, he has “gotten 
by" through the prodigious efforts of 
a greatly depleted organization. 


{| He could probably continue to get 
by on the same plane. But he's con- 
vinced (and so am |) that the same 
amount of energy, imaginativeness and 
concentrated selling effort, would "net" 
a lot more for an employer, and for 
himself, if he could spend all his time 
at one creative job, instead of con- 
stantly being submerged in "one-man- 
band" detail, as he is today. 


{ |It is a pleasure to sponsor his an- 
nouncement to the readers of Sales 
Management. Any communications 
should be addressed directly to 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Executive Editor 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


You will enjoy a vacation 
at the Soreno Hotel, on beau- 
tiful Tampa Bay. Convenient 
to all sport and entertainment. 


Finest cuisine. Delightful so- 
cial life. 310 rooms. Ameri- 
can plan. Considerate rates. 
Booklet on request. 
S. LUND and 
SORENO LUND, Jr. 


Managers 


ceECe) ee 
Serecceer cr ere a at 


The Hotel Montclair, located in the heart 

of the fashionable Park Avenue area . 

is just a step from Rockefeller Center 
. and the entire Grand Central Zone, 

modern business center of New York. 800 

sunny, outside rooms. Every room with 


bath, shower and radio. 


Adjacent to Grand Central Terminal and 
B. & O. Bus Terminal . . 


minutes from Pennsylvania Station. 


. only a few 


SINGLE ROOMS 
From $2.50 to 

$5.00 per day. 

WEEKLY from $15 


DOUBLE ROOMS 
From $3.50 to 
$6.00 per day. 

WEEKLY from $2! 


Two Floors of Banquet and Meeting 
Facilities, Ideal for Small Conventions 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave., 49th te 50th Sts., N. Y. C. 
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businesses that have grown old and 
tired. These businesses, with an in- 
jection of youth, new ideas, energy 
and careful management, can be 
brought back much more quickly and 
certainly than a new business can be 
built up from the roots. Therefore, 
even under present depressed condi- 
tions, there are still great opportuni- 
ties for trained, courageous young men, 
willing to work hard and be self- 
sacrificing. 


There are certain significant signs 
of the times that have a clear mean- 
ing to those with the habit of obser- 
vation. One of these is all the play- 
grounds that are developing in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Take Flor- 


| ida and Southern California, for in- 


stance. Years ago people went to these 
places just for a visit. But as time 
passed, and as a result of these visits, 
more and more people—especially the 
older people—said to themselves: 

“Why not retire? Isn’t it better to sell 
our large places in the North and buy a 
small place im these Southern climes 
where we can live simply and cheaply 
and pass our old age far from the rigors 
of the hard winters in the North?” 

This was a logical idea. So, within 
the past few years not only have many 
of these men sold out, cashed in and 
settled down to a simple life of en- 
joying the pleasures of leisure, but, as 
a matter of fact, in many cases they 
have saved themselves severe financial 
losses resulting from the depression 
that they might have suffered if they 
had remained in business. 


Was the Depression Beneficial? 


At the time of the crash, business 
in this country was suffering from the 
inevitable results of too much ease and 
imaginary prosperity. There was a 
general letting down in morale. It is 
within the bounds of possibility that, 
in years to come, the severe depres- 
sion through which we have passed 
will be looked back upon as a very 
painful but necessary purge which the 
country had to experience to regain 
its health and sanity. Nature has its 
way of accomplishing its plans and 
purposes. After a great storm we see 
the ground covered with broken 
branches. At the time this looks like 
devastation, but such storms are 
nature’s means of destroying the old 
and rotting branches, to make way for 
a new and sturdier growth. 

The Advertising Club of New York 
issues a weekly bulletin in which from 
time to time there are some very in- 


Is Your Business Growing Senile? 
(Continued from page 303) 


teresting editorials. One of them, q 
short time ago, stressed the danger of 
too much experience. This editorial 
stated that older men seeking positions 
were inclined to dwell too much upon 
their many years of experience. As 
I remember, it stated that men with 
long years of experience had their dis. 
advantages as well as advantages. A 
business house, we will admit, must 
have a policy. When this policy is de. 
cided upon, all the members of the 
organization are supposed to pull to. 
gether and carry out this policy. How. 
ever, so the editor said, it had been 
found that some of these middle-aged 
men of many years experience were ex- 
tremely difficult to handle. Their ideas 
were warped by their experience. It 
did not occur to them that times 
change, and conditions change with 
the times, and that therefore much of 
the experience they had accumulated 
throughout their years, instead of 
being valuable, was not only useless 
but actually a liability. They relied 
too much upon the lessons of the past. 


Vitality Outweighs Experience 


The editorial suggested that the les- 
sons of the past be taken with a large 
pinch of caution. That same weekly 
magazine carried columns of classified 
advertisements calling for men. The 
salary was stated in most cases, and 
these salaries ranged from ten to twen- 
ty-five thousand a year. But the sig- 
nificant fact in most of these advertise- 
ments was that they did not wish any 
applications from men over forty years 
of age. This statement gives one much 
to think about. Evidently a certain 
amount of experience is necessary, but 
just as evidently too much experience 
is not considered an asset. When it 
comes to weighing the energy and 
speed of the younger men against the 
caution and slowness of the older men, 
it is evident that the younger men have 
the greater opportunity, notwith- 
standing their shorter years of experi- 
ence. 

In the light of the actual facts, all 
this talk about the value of experience 
reminds me of the elderly banker who 
died out West in my home town. The 
day of his funeral the newspapers 
contained articles calling him the dean 
of bankers of our city. They referred 
to his many years of successful experi- 
ence as a banker. They told how much 
he would be missed. And the next 
day, when the market opened, the price 
of the shares of that bank advanced 
ten points. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Retail Sales of 954 Cities 
Summarized for Marketeers 


From the excellent research department 
of the E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
comes an analysis of the 1933 U. S. Census 
of Retail Sales which should be valuable in 
most sales, agency and publication offices. 
The title is “954 Cities.” Spiral-bound, the 
book summarizes in detail for the 954 cities 
of 10,000 population and over those aspects 
of the census which are of greatest interest 
to marketing organizations. In the first sec- 
tion, cities are arranged by population 
groups, and show total retail sales, food 
store, automotive group and drug store 
sales. In the second section, cities are ar- 
ranged in order of population by states, and 
the same sales data are given. This is the 
second edition of this study. Copies are 
available on request to Eugene Katz, E. 
Katz Special Advertising Agency, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Old Age Security Plans 
Surveyed by Business Papers 


With the nation’s attention focused on 
Congressional consideration of social secur- 
ity legislation, business men will find of 
unusual interest a report on old age security 
plans just published by the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors and the 


Associated Business Papers. Based on stud- 
ies made by several states and civic bodies, | =— 
the editors estimate that 2,700,000, or 41%, 
of the persons more than 65 years old in 
the country, are entirely dependent. The 
report then goes on to review the various 
methods developed to care for the depend- 
ent aged in this country, and concludes 
that the per capita cost of maintaining the ration executives; 
aged in poorhouses is apparently from selling cost, 16% 
three to five times-as much as would be $35,000 in 1934 to insur- 
required by a cash grant in the form of a : ance men; selling 
pension. At the present time, 28 states and cost 1214,% 

two territories have enacted old age security , A daa . 
legislation. The report gives studies of the $14,000 eee 


various state plans. , 
Especial consideration is given to foreign selling cost, 25% 
$296,000 in 1934 to ac- 


old age pension plans, based on the experi- 

ences of 42 foreign governments. As to countants, law- 

the Townsend pension plan, the committee yers, and bankers; 

cites this as “the most fantastic old age selling cost, 32% 
—and 1935 sales are more 


pension plan ever proposed.” Final recom- 
mendation is in favor of the contributory than 20% ahead of last 


type of pension plan. Copies are available, year! 
at the modest cost of ten cents each, on 
request to the Associated Business Papers, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


man who can 
SELL by mail 


$475,000 in 1934 to corpo- 


Now employed as advertising 
manager of company with yearly 
sales more than two million dol- 
lars, of which $800,000 is secured 
by direct-mail efforts. Looking for 
broader opportunity with manu- 
facturer, or as circulation man- 
ager of business publication. Age 
28, married. 

If you are looking for a man 
whose record is based on direct, 
traceable results—who knows the 
difference between direct-mail ad- 
vertising, and direct-mail selling, 


write to 
BOX 427 
Sales Management, New York, N. Y. 


Markets and Profits Increased 
Through Product Development 


New industries, new processes and new 
uses for present products—these are con- 
sidered by many industrial leaders the cures 
for many business ills. Evidence that in- 
dustrial trends support this opinion is con- 
tained in Product Development, a new te- 
port issued by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Through the cooperation 
of 75 companies, representing a cross sec- 
tion of industry, current practices in product 
development are described. Sales executives 
will find this report suggestive and definitely 
helpful. Copies are available without 
charge, on request to Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Avenue, New York City. 


LABELS 


Printed in red or blue ink on white 
gummed stock. In rolls. Your copy or 
arrangement. This is actual size. 


5OOO for $32 


EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION 
141 East 25th Street New York City 


Tip for Sales Bulletins 


Excellent examples of mimeograph stock 
and use for sales bulletins are given in a 
new portfolio titled ‘A New Standard of 
Duplicating.” Available from  Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Company, 140 Federal 
Street, Boston. 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Write for our 60-page Merchandise Prize 
Catalogue, and brochure, "Information 
on Sales Contest Operation." 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
205 Custer Building Dayton, Ohio 


| Sell with Ahotocraphs 


Equip your salesmen with photographs of 
product, processes or uses. Reduce weight of 
sample cases—present your story more con- 
vincingly and effectively. Photographs are 
essential selling equipment. 


Chetoguohe stand herd usage when cloth 
backed with Holliston Photo-Cloth—colors 
to match the prints. Consult your local com- 
mercial photographer. Write for story of the 
use of photographs in selling. 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
NORWOOD; MASS, 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


| dividualized to each client’s personal requirements. 

EXECUTIVES WANTED a — * segues to ae and “S 

| individual must finance the moderate cost of his 

FROM COAST TO COAST |own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 

ON ACCOUNT of the past declining business | refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 

period, many professional men with excellent | Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 

records, are not working at their proper vocations. | tion protected. If you have actually earned over 

At this time of improvement, they should attempt | $2,500, send only mame and address for details. 

to return to their proper places. Confidence guar-|R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 

anteed. Refund provided for. A moderate retain- | ¥. 

ing fee may be paid to finance campaign. Send | 

mame and address to R. H. Bar and Company, baal 
Book Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED advertising, sales-promotion and 

SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $26,000.| idea man, copy and publicity writer, fine record 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of | important companies and agencies. Good execu- 
25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- | tive type for modest money. Seeks reliable connec- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of | tion New York area. Box 426, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in-! 420 Lexingon Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


WINNIPEG 


LONDON, Eng 


| 
| 


many business men who talk about inflation, read 

about it—and believe it is surely coming—frequent- 
ly lose sight of one highly significant fact. It is this: In- 
flation is not at all likely to come with break-neck speed. 
Long before there can be any so-called collapse, there must 
first be something of a boom. On this account, even if for 
no other, it behooves business men to avoid the policy and 
psychology—and inertia—of defeatists and to apply a maxi- 
mum of enterprise. Doing so does not preclude one’s right 
to battle in the public forums against excessive inflation— 
but it does provide the most practical assurance of personal 
success, come what will. Moreover, in the enlargement 
of the total volume of business, through the exertion of 
private enterprise, lies the greatest hope that there never 
will be excessive inflation. Therefore, the most practical 
policy to pursue in the face of threat of inflation is also the 
most positive argument against its coming. 


> > 


C) HY THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT? 
W One of the major issues involved in the hearing 
now being held on S 5—the new Food and Drug 
Bill—is that of whether the Federal Trade Commission is 
to continue to handle those phases which relate to mislead- 
ing, false and untrue advertising, as well as to unfair com- 
petition, or whether this activity is to be turned over to the 
Department of Agriculture with the Secretary thereof pos- 
sessing many far-reaching powers... . It is perfectly evi- 
dent that there are many “cranks” in the AAA and in the 
Department of Agriculture. Hence, the use of these pow- 
ers, at least by sub-lieutenants on whom the bulk of the 
detailed administration inevitably will fall, is fraught with 
the dangers of autocratic and bureaucratic use of power. 
On the other hand, while the Federal Trade Commission 
has delved into the affairs of many companies, both big 
and small, and has accomplished many significant 
precedent-setting results, there has been relatively little pub- 
lic or business criticism of either its methods or its record 
of results. Why then, with this machinery already pos- 
sessed of much valuable experience and with its ability to 
perform already established, should there be any hesitancy 
about leaving it, and it alone, in control of the advertis- 
ing phases? It seems to us that there has been altogether 
too little emphasis placed on the performance of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to date; otherwise, there would be 
greater unanimity of opinion on this phase of S 5, both 
within and without the political arenas. 
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diz BOOM BEFORE INFLATION: A great 


HE FUTURE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE: The 
OUD) seraay of Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, is, we 

believe, a figure of growing importance in the 
Roosevelt Administration, and in the present and future 
relationship between business and government. Among 
other things, he is responsible for the creation of what is 
known as “The Business Advisory and Planning Council 
for the Department of Commerce.’” Comprising some 52 
members, this group seeks to be properly representative of 
industry as to types of business, geographical locations and 
size of business (both large and small). Already it has 
created some 22 special committees engaged in special 
studies in various fields. Recently it was responsible for 
proposing General Wood (head of Sears, Roebuck) as 
special business adviser on the spending of the billions 
authorized in the work relief bill which has already passed 
the House, but which has been slowed up in the Senate. 
. . . Talking before a meeting of business paper editors 
(including the editors of SM), Secretary Roper recently 
made the following comment: 


We have had in the past a prevalence of expressions stating 
that the present administration is opposed to business profits and 
has sought to obstruct or even eliminate the making of profits. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The President em- 
phatically stated his position in this regard. The profit motive and 
principle must be a mainspring of human action in our economic 
and social system. It is indispensable as an incentive for initia- 
tive and accomplishment in all fields of private economic enter- 
prise. However, it is mandatory upon the Federal Government to 
initiate methods and develop safeguards which will protect the 
public against practices which allow the making of unsound, un- 
ethical, and exorbitant profits. Let us remember that the tax 
system of this government is based entirely upon the profit system, 
and to eliminate profits would mean to abolish the source of the 
government's sustenance and revenue. Thus we recognize the vast 
difference between eliminating abuses in the profit system and in 
abolishing the system itself. It is just as significant to note the 
related truth that. widespread governmental participation during 
an emergency must not be interpreted as a drift toward state 
socialism. 

In these principles is involved much of the philosophy of the 
New Deal, constituting an effort, to the best extent possible, to 
bring about fair treatment for all. In conformity with this 
philosophy, there is no desire upon the part of the Administra- 
tion to invade the fields of industry or impose governmental re- 
strictions on private business except where such steps are deemed 
vitally necessary for the protection of the general welfare. 


. . . All of which makes it look as if the trend to the 


right in’ Washington is much 
more real than some of the spot 
news and verbal controversy 
might seem to indicate. 
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